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Painting by John Steuart Curry—“‘ Panama Bazaar” 


U. S. Tourists Help Panama ‘Buy U. S.”’ 


TRATEGICALLY located along the principal lane of world travel 
S and trade, Panama is one of the world’s most fascinating 
bazaars. Into its shops pour luxury products and novelties 
from many countries. Avenida Central in Panama City and 
Front Street in Colon are lined with shops of international 
merchants. 

Apart from the Canal transit trade, Panama is essentially an 
agricultural country, growing bananas, abaca, cacao beans, and 
coconuts for export. 

The United States and the Canal Zone are the leading cus- 
tomers for Panamanian products, usually taking all but about 
5 per cent of all products. In 1945 some 67 per cent of Panama’s 
imports of $46,000,000 originated in the United States. 

Tourists as well as businessmen know the distinctive Panama Branch of The 
National City Bank as headquarters for all types of financial or other friendly 
service. This unit and the two nearby ones in the Canal Zone provide 
rea. A:k Head O 


Branch how you can utilize our foreign service with its 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St.. New York - 66 Branches in Greater New York 


1equalied 
> or any 
5 overseas branches. 


help for American businessmen in this crossroads 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 


tts te Pertd Witte Srawtitng 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


service is built ‘‘on the 

i’? could not better be 

ted than by the ca- 

reer of Clarence M. Ander- 
son, Manager of the Panama 
City E h. His quarter of 
ntury in the Bank’s for- 
eign service has been spent 
uponthe Isthmus of Panama. 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sio Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
HONG KONG 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 


Bombay 
Calcutta 


JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited) 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP, OF PANAMA 
Panama 


SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 
Caracas 





50-foot collapsible straw 
for a 5000-gallon drink 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


minute of extra time on the 
ground by a 300-mile-an-hour 


airplane represents 5 air miles lost. 
Greatest waste of time used to be 
in refueling. 


Hose big enough to fill a plane's 
5000-gallon tanks in a hurry was too 
heavy — hauling 50-foot lengths of it 
up and over the plane took valuable 
time. So a smaller hose had to be uséd, 
which meant slow flow, with time lost 
in filling tanks. 


B.F.Goodrich engineers, who had 


developed so many improvements in 


aviation, went to work on this problem. 
With their experience in designing 
hundreds of different types and sizes of 
hose for almost every purpose, they 


developed another one which was large 
enough yet light in weight. The real 
development was that this new hose 


is so flexible it can be collapsed and 


hauled up on the plane empty, gas 
pumped through, the hose drained by 
suction, and so lightened, collapsed and - 


hauled off again easily and quickly. 


With this new hose a larger size 
could be used —a plane could be filled 
in one-fourth the former time and so 
put into the air 20 minutes sooner—be 


100 miles on its way in the time saved 
by the hose alone. 


This is the sort of development 
B.F.Goodrich is constantly making, to 
improve its products and their value to 
all users. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 


Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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EXTRA POWER... 
EXTRA PROFITS 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Opposed-Piston Diesel 


opens the way to 


higher railroad income, 


lower operating costs 





Sleek, powerful, trustworthy— 
this is the Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel Locomotive that is fast 
proving its worth as an impor- 
tant railroad revenue-builder. 


Powered by an engine of 
unique design... the Fairbanks- 
Morse Opposed-Piston Diesel... 
built without cylinder heads and 
valves...using ¢wo pistons ineach 
cylinder to develop more power. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
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From the Ringside 
Thank you for your gracious handling of 


the NBA and myself in the Graziano situa. 


tion (NEwsweex, March 8). If it is possible 
for me to be impartial about this whole mat- 
ter, I would say that your item was the fairest 


portrayal I have yet seen. 


ABE J. GREENE 
President 
National Boxing Association of America 


Paterson, N. J. 


Sticks and Stones... 


After reading your article “Who's a Woo] 
Hat” (Feb. 94) I feel that I should inform 


you that your writer has a very poor knowl 
edge of the wool-hat boys. They are law- 


yers, doctors, farmers, brick masons, and 
people from all walks of life. They believe in 


living in harmony with Georgia Negroes. but 
in segregation! 


They got the name from carpetbaggery 


who saw a few men from the rural districts 
in the office of OI Gene. Later they started 
calling all Talmadge supporters “the wool- 


hat boys,” 


~—s 


Wiixui1aM L. Tysox 
Nashville, Ga. 


@ Am wondering what kind of Southern 
news writers could have furnished you with 
the description of the wool hatters. Evi- 


dently he is some New Deal leech or one: 


horse publicity agent. 
A man in my county who could not read 
or write was the largest real-estate taxpayer 


in the county and one of the most highly 


respected citizens. Another in an adjoining 
county accumulated over $100,000. He 
could not read or write. Wool hatters. 


Cuas. ¢. Rew 


Woodbury, Ga. 


) 
Newsweex’s information concerning the 
“wool-hat boys” came from a dyed-in-the- 
wool Georgian and former political writer 


there. He assures us that he is neither a 


“New Deal leech” nor a “one-horse pub- 
licity agent.” i 


Jr 


Financial Problems 

Mr. Henry Hazlitt’s article, “Chinese 
Handwriting on the Wall,” in Newsweek 
for March 8, seems to me to be open to 
the criticism that it offers a remedial pro- 
gram on the basis of an indifferent diagnosis. 
Is this complicated subject to be left at that 
point, or may we hope that Mr. Hazlitt will 
now address himself to an examinatian of 











A name worth remembering 
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Some materials for new telephone service are still scarce... but reason- 
ableness, courtesy and kindness we can provide in full quantity, 
for we make them ourselves on the spot. “The Voice With a Smile” 


keeps on being one of the nice things about telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











In business after business, Burroughs has 
won the respect of those responsible for 
efficient handling of figures. They turn to 
Burroughs first—because they have learned 
that Burroughs is first in meeting their needs: 


First in Machines . . . with the most complete 
and flexible line, the latest time-saving fea- 
tures, the most modern machine developments. 


First in Counsel... with thorough knowledge 


of procedures, most pro- 


gressive ideas to meet 
changing conditions. 


















WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., of Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles, serves more than 1500 business concerns 
throughout the country, handling business ‘‘overloads"’ in 
calculating, tabulating, typing and transcribing. Since 
70% of this huge volume of work is calculating, the use of 
Burroughs Etectric Calculators is significant. More than 
300 Burroughs Electric Calculators are in use or on order to 
handle assignments accurately, swiftly, at low cost. 


First in Service . . . with the best trained 
service men, the finest service methods, the 
most convenient service arrangements. 


These three factors underlie the satisfac- 
tion that Burroughs offers to business, 
large or small. The stepped-up tempo 
of Burroughs research and development 


will continue to reward Burroughs users with 
the finest in machines, counsel and service, 
Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES » NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © MACHINE SUPPLIES 


























I847- OUR CENTENNIAL YEAR - 1947 


Your first hundred years 


If you do live to be a hundred (and quite a few thousand 
people will), there is no necessity to make life a grim and 
constant struggle merely to exist. 


One of the main obstacles to pleasant living, and even to 

longer life, is financial worry, and that you can eliminate 

by sound planning to achieve security for yourself andy 
your family. An Independence Plan can do it . . .can 

protect your family and home, make funds certain for 

your children’s education and create income for your own 

independence and ultimate retirement. 


This is Penn Mutual’s one hundredth year. Its century of 
service provides valuable experience to help you and your 
family achieve happiness through security. Ask a Penn 


Mutual underwriter to show you, without obligation, how 
to prepare your own Independence Plan. . . how to 
organize for better living through sound planning. 


THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


need not be the hardest 


Send your son to college 
the easy way . . . take out 
educational life insurance 
while he’s young. Avoid 
financial strain. . . Start an 
Independence Plan. 


Plan to be happy later, too! 
Organize your insurance to 
provide retirement income 


to supplement Social Secur- 


ity. Enjoy life more, by hav- 
ing an Independence Plan. 





| vil 
(13 ; 







In these days of housing 
shortages, better protect 


your family’s home with 
mortgage life insurance. 
Ifyoulive, you llenjoy the 
money benefits yourself. 








Better see a Penn Mutual 
underwriter. He'll tailor- 
make your Independence 
Plan to fit your family’s 
needs and income. The 
sooner you start, the better 
you'll feel. 


PLAN YOUR INDEPENDENCE WITH THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 








Ae AS S 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY « CHICAGO 





MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
and desirable to expect that this volume 
will again increase? 


FRANK A, SOUTHARD Jr. 
Professor of Economics 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mr. Hazlitt replies: 


“In suggesting that foreign countries allow 
their currencies to sell at their real values, 
I meant merely that they should stop forbid- 
ding buyers and sellers to trade in those 
currencies at anything but the ‘official’ value, 
To allow the open market to determine what 
the real value of the currency is would not, 
of course, solve all the problems of those 
countries. But their exchange and foreign- 
trade problems cannot be solved at all unless 
this is first of all done. If a country cannot 
control the volume of money in circulation 
within its borders, then it cannot stabilize 
its exchange rate. There is no reason why the 
United States should step in (through the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund or otherwise) and 
subsidize a wholly artificial exchange rate. 

“When Mr. Southard declares that ‘private 
resources’ in Italy ‘are utterly unable to 
tackle the task of rebuilding war-destroyed 
public works, factories, railroads, homes and 
so on, he implies that the Italian Govern- 
ment has resources that the Italian people 
themselves do not have. This type of wholly 
false assumption is at the base of all social- 
istic propaganda, Or does Mr. Southard here 
mean to imply that it is up to the United 
States to furnish Italy with the money?” 


Pom 


Code in the Head 


In your March 10 issue, in the Letters 
column, there appeared what I still firmly 
believe to be some sort of code. If this were 
still wartime I would be tempted to call the 
FBI and ask them to investigate your Letters 
Fditor. As it is, I must content myself with 
writing to you and requesting an explanation. 
Just why would Hoo-Coo-Roo be a good 
name for Boulder Dam? And just who are 
“they” who were “all interested?” 


Joun Rem White 
Chicago, IIl. 


Newsweekr’s Letters Editor, back to the 
wall, comes up with this explanation: Hoo= 
Hoover, Coo—Coolidge, Roo=Roosevelt. All 
three Presidents “were interested” in either 
the planning or construction of the dam. 

wor 
Army Antics 

Standards [of Army life overseas] aren't 
up to par, but why is it so? ... Boys coming 
overseas haven't the slightest notion regard- 
ing Army life. 

How in the world can green troops learn 
any better when they see their officers keep- 
ing girls in their quarters, feeding them at 
the officers’ mess at the expense of the tax- 
payer, and riding around in government 
vehicles? 

Orricers’ NAMES WITHHELD 

c/o PM, New York 


Scientific Fireworks 


The “Science” half of the cut under Books 
on page 96 of the March 10 NEwsweEEx is, 
as captioned, the engineering “what-is-it?” of 
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... the New York Stock Exchange motion picture, produced by The March of Time 


The following words by The March 
of Time’s famed commentator in 
the new motion picture, ‘“Money 
at Work,” sum up the economic 
service of the New York Stock Ex- 
change to the nation: 

“It is for the millions who want 
to put their savings to productive 
use that the New York Stock Ex- 
change exists . . . offering a ready 
market for the buying and selling 
of securities, making its essential 
contribution to the nation’s welfare. 
| “For only through the dollars of 
American investors is mass produc- 
tion possible . . . bringing to the 
American people the goods and serv- 
ices which make life convenient and 
pleasant, giving them the means to 


obtain these things and the leisure 
to enjoy them. 


“Only through mass investment 
has it been possible to build the 
nation’s great industrial system— 
producer of goods, maker of jobs, 
creator of wealth. And it is mass 
investment which is daily broaden- 


\EW ORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Kae! 


ing the ownership of industry. 


“In this process the New York 
Stock Exchange—greatest free 
market in the world—continues to 
play its part, helping to keep the 
nation’s money at work for the 
prosperity and well-being of the 
American people.” 


READY FOR SHOWING 


Prints of the sound motion picture “Money at 
Work’’ aré now available, in either 16mm or 
85mm size, to schools, clubs and other organiza- 
tions interested in the world’s greatest securities 
market. Running time is 17 minutes, For infor- 
mation, write Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, 24 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 






























































a you find this lucky clover key tag in your new car, thank 
the dealer who put it there to wish you luck. Its reverse 


side carries his friendly reminder to keep your smooth- 


running new motor dependably lubricated with Quaker State 
Motor Oil. But if you haven’t a lucky tag, and your car 


isn't new~better make doubly sure to insist on premium 


quality Quaker State to help you keep ‘‘rolling in luck’’! 





Sit ok day Sw fo yn, | 
car athen. you change 1 
Quaker obtate. Meter Oi! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Member Pennsylvanio Grode Crude Oil Association 


























LETTERS 


International 


Bright lights and spiraled volts 





the month. My guess is that the original cap- 
tion was about like this: 


“NIGHT TEST OF CAPTURED GERMAN Cin- 
CUIT BREAIER MAKES SPECTACULAR SCENE 
witH 220,000 voLts aT GRAND COULEE 

” 
Dam. 


Henry L. Bassetr 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


Right. They were seized by U.S. forces 
in Europe. 





oo 
Appreciation 
I should like to let you know how pleased 


we are at the University of New Hampshire 
with the excellent article provided by Mr. 


John Ferris on “Veterans: GI Joe at College,” 
in the issue of Feb. 17. 


Mr, Ferris acquired so much information 


about us in the time he was able to spend 
on the campus that we must give him the 
highest praise for his capacity to ask ques- 


tions and to correlate the answers. We feel 


that the article was solid and accurate. I hope 
that you will find that it is representative of 
the veterans in colleges throughout the 
country. A letter from the president of the 


University of Wisconsin to me says that the 


report is one which, in his opinion, could 
stand for most of the state universities of 
the country. 


We are ordering some ten thousand te- 


prints of the article to send to alumni of 
the university throughout the country. We 
hope they will receive them within the next 


week or ten days, 


I am sure that the growing reputation of 
NEwsweEeEk for significant news reporting 
will be spread even more widely by this par- 


ticular achievement, 


Haroxtv W. StToKxe 
President 


University of New Hampshire 


Durham, N. H. 


@ Orchids to you for your top*flight article. 


It was one of the best-written stories I have 
seen on veterans and higher education. You 
are to be congratulated for getting this whole 


business of the GI in college across in such 
a warm and extremely readable manner. 


I was interested . . . not only from a strictly 
academic viewpoint but from a very personal 


one, too, as I graduated from the University 
of New Hampshire in 1943 . . . It was like 


old home week seeing all those familiar 
names and faces! 


PHYLLis DEVENEAU 
Director of Public Information 


New Jersey College for Women 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





YOU SEE a smiling engineer. To get his streamline train of 
Alcoa Aluminum rolling, he just ‘‘cracks’’ the throttle. With 


dead weight reduced, she brakes to an easier stop. Rides and 


handles better, too; weight is closer to the rails. 





' ’ a 
VOU SEE a gleaming exterior; an invitation to travel. Some 
railroads paint their aluminum cars; others leave part or all of 
the Alcoa Aluminum in its non-rusting, natural beauty. Note the 


aluminum in steps aad wiadow f-ames, too. 





YOU SEE interiors of coaches, diners, sleeping cars and lounge 
cars in which Alcoa Aluminum has contributed to comfort, 


convenience and beauty. Baggage racks, seat frames, partitions 
and decorative appointments of aluminum! 








YOU DO NOT SEE the Superintendent of Motive 
Power, who is pleased that your safe, strong 
train of Alcoa Aluminum, with its massive beams 
and frames, costs so little to pull. Aluminum 
saves 1/10 the weight of heavy metal trains! 





YOU DO NOT SEE the car cleaners who made 
your Alcoa Aluminum train so bright and clean 


so quickly. They know they'll find no rust spots; 
the cars come up “shining” as a new dollar! 





You DO NOT SEE the railroad shops—and sel- 
dom does the Alcoa Aluminum train, either! 


Ordinary cars require frequent repainting~but 


Alcoa Aluminum never rusts; and painted alumi- 
mum requires less attention. 


x x x 


THUS YOU CAN SEE: As more railroads use 
more Alcoa Aluminum, your traveling becomes 


more enjoyable... in the beauty of your sur: 


roundings ... the comfort of your accommoda- 
tions . . . the safety of your ride. For, every time 


you board an aluminum train, you can be sure 


that yoxr railroad is fighting to lower costs as it 
boosts equipment standards, so you can get more 


for your money. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF\ 
AMERICA, 1870 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 


ALCOA 


First IN ALUMINUM 














3. Quoin 





1. Combination Halftone 


(] Engraving which is part halftone, part line 
Halftone with highlights etched out 


| Halftone with inside mortise 





[| Metal piece used for lock-up in printing 
[| Process of originating a copy phrase 


[| Decorative type character 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





4. Compactness 





ANSWERS 


] Combination Halftone is an 

engraving which is part halftone 
and part line. Fine engravings repre- 
sent an important investment. In- 
sure their effectiveness by printing 
them on clean, bright Levelcoat 
Printing Papers. 


Basis Weight is the weight in 
pounds of 2 ream ob paner cut 


to a basic size. Ream after ream, 
Leveleoat papers meet basis weight 
requirements within the closest tol- 
erance —one more proal ot their 


outstanding uniformity. 


Quoin is a wedge-shaped metal 

piece used for lock-up in print- 
ing. And just as quoins are indis- 
pensable for locking up forms, so 
many printers consider Levelcoat 
indispensable for printing those 
forms with maximum dependability, 


4 Compactness is the close, firm 
matting af khees and filer ina 


sheet of paper —a factor important 
to printability. Compact formation 
is an inherent feature of Levelcoat. 
Paper-making skill and a care or 


quality have made it so. 


2. Basis Weight | 


C Size of paper established by custom 
CL) Weight of a ream of paper of given size 


LJ Weight of a cord of pulpwood 





C) Solid typesetting 
CL) Fineness of a halftone screen 
LJ Close matting of fibers and filler in paper 














FEW 
PRINTING PAPERS 


The demand for Levelcoat still 
exceeds supply. But please be 









A PRODUCT OF 






patient; when our current expan- Kimberly 
sion plans have been completed, Clark 
there will be a decided increase RESEARCH 





in Levelcoat tonnage. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


* TRADEMARK 


1872—75 YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING —1947 























Por Your INForMATION 














HEADLINER: For her outstanding medi- 
cal stories on rehabilitation during 1946, 


Marguerite Clark, Newsweex’s Medicine 
editor, has just been 
awarded the Head- 
liner medal of mer- 


it. The series which 
won Mrs. Clark one 
of journalism’s most 
coveted prizes was 
described by the 
National Headlin- 
ers Club committee as “consistently ac- 


curnte and informative.” One of two 


women to be so honored among twenty 





pa 


medalists, she is the only magazine repre- 


sentative on the list of awards. On page 


56 of this issue, her complete roundup of 
medicine in rural areas is an example of 
the thor ough reporting required to be- 


come a “Headliner,” As far as we can 


learn, it is another “first” in a new feld. 


_ 


PRICE PICTURE: As debates rage on 
taxes and living costs, a key factor in the 


whole picture is the price level. In an 
effort to provide a clue as to what may 
happen to prices and to business in the 


next six months, Periscope offers one of 


its unique Business Previews on page 18. 





EXPLANATION: Some eagle-eyed sub- 
: . T " 74) yon 4 ’ : 
scribers are calling Newsweek's attention 
to the fact that the expiration dates on 
their stencils have not been changed after 
renewal. Much as the Circulation depart- 
ment appreciates this advice, it wants to 
reassure them that, 


tion of 
longer 


since the inaugura- 
a new fulfillment process, it is no , 
necessary to change expiration 


dates, However, a few cogs in the ma 
chinery still slip once in a while, with 
the embarrassing result that incorrect 


bills and notices have gone to certain 


wubseribors here and there. In case you 
Nea wa eemuecudencieesanabgier ge Te 


assurance that things will soon be run- 


ning smoothly and that your loyalty. to 


NEWSWEEK will not be too sorely tried 
by such errors. 


DON’T LOOK NOW, BUT: Headlines of 


the last week have had a singular it’s-old- 
stuff Guality to many staff members and 
several letter-writing readers. But the 
best-ted simles appeared in Newsweek's 


Foreign Affairs department whose Sept. 
9 section not only called the turn, in print, 
on the current Greek situation, but also 
illustrated it with a map captioned “Medi- 
terranean Geopolitics” (see page 34). 
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THE COVER: As a master strategist, 
George C. Marshall gained many a great 
victory for the flag before which he stands 
by following the traditional military pre- 
cept that the best defense is a good of- 
fense. Last week Marshall received per- 
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Big Four meeting in Moscow, where 
President Truman's historic pronounce- 


ments had immediate repercussions. The 
General of the Army was once more on 


the offensive (see pages 23 and 34), but 
this time it was a global political and 
econamie ollensive (photo by Harris & 
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Why Mr. Aloof Raised the Roof! 
by Mr. Friendly 


Mr. Aloof was aloof all right . .. He was aloof to accidents 
in his factory, to low production, and poor worker morale’ 


He was aloofest of all to insurance men! 


And then it happened! ... accidents hit a new 


high, production hit a new 
low, and Mr. Aloof hit the 
ceiling and went right on... 


He raised the roof... and 


he cried, “I’m not coming down 
... ]'ll be aloofer than ever from now on 


Well, Mr. Friendly appeared on the scene 
and he called up and said: 
“Look, Aloof! ... isn’t it time you got down to 
earth? Why not try American Mutual’s 
LE. Loss Control* it’s reduced accidents 
in some cases more than 80% . . 
production ... it’s based on 59 years’ experience 
in safety work ... And it’s a regular 
American Mutual Service ... no extra charge!” 


Mr. Aloof began to weaken. He slipped ten feet . . . 

and he zoomed down for a perfect 2 point landing, 
when Mr. Friendly said: “If you sign with us, you have the 

opportunity to save as much as 20% on premiums.” 


Today Mr. Aloof is a happy man ... he never has to worry about industrial 
problems . . . and whenever he does 
go aloof, it’s simply because he’s walking on air! 


Free for every company with a roof! Full details on 
American Mutual’s I.E. Loss Control Service 
. .. how it has helped owners 
cut costs ... increase Output... 
reduce accidents! Write today, 


American Mutual Liability 


Insurance Company, Dept. A-67, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, 


Massachusetts. 


* Accident preventiow based 
on principles of 
industrial engineering. 
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Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 
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RICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The State Department purge of all 
employes with leftist leanings has been 
speeded up. Since Jan. 1, sixteen persons 
whose loyalty was questionable have 
been quietly dropped . . . George Killion 
may resign shortly as treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. He re- 
cently has been in sharp disagreement 
with Gael Sullivan, Hannegan’s new ex- 
ecutive director . . . In line with Secretary 
Marshall’s idea that top diplomatic posts 
should be filled, where possible, by ex- 
perienced foreign-service officers, Caven- 
dish Cannon, present embassy secretary in 
Lisbon, has been designated to.succeed 
Richard Patterson, who’s handing in his 
resignation as American ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. 


Greek Policy Decision 

Far-reaching as were Truman’s pro- 
posals for stopping Russian expansion, a 
group of his advisers both in Congress 
and the Administration wanted him to 
go even farther. The group felt that 
Moscow would be fully impressed only 
by an explicit promise of U.S. aid for 
all nations facing Communist infiltration. 
Another group feared, however, that 
Congressional debate on so sweeping a 
policy might be protracted far beyond 
the pressing deadline for aid to Greece, 
and that such a policy, when finally 
approved, might preclude any under- 
standing with Russia. This group wanted 
the issue confined to Greece and Turkey. 
By calling for immediate aid to these 
two and leaving the way open for others 
later, Truman achieved flexibility - of 
maneuver to meet future developments 
both in Moscow and the Congressional 
opposition. 


Behind Truman’s Move 

Behind Truman’s demand for aid to 
Greece and Turkey lie findings of a 
State-War-Navy Department committee 
that the political integrity of both na- 
tions is essential to U.S. security. The 
same committee now is concluding stra- 
tegic studies of Italy and Iran, next 
prospective applicants for U.S. help. 
Most of the spadework of drafting the 
Truman message was done by State De- 
partment financial, economic, and po- 


litical experts under the chairmanship 
of Loy Henderson, Director of Near 
Eastern and African Affairs. 


National Notes 

High Navy officials are anxiously 
awaiting Admiral Byrd’s return to Wash- 
ington in April, at which time they will 
urge that the U.S. make formal claims 
to Antarctica . . . Secretary Krug thinks 
it might be necessary to close national 
parks and fisheries, and ,stop work on 
public power projects if Congress cuts 
Interior Department appropriations as 
deeply as threatened in House Commit- 
tees . . . There’s still a possibility that 
Hannegan’s health may force him to retire 
as Postmaster General. Although former 
Senator Mead has his eve on the job, 
a likely successor is Jesse Donaldson, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. If 
named, Donaldson would become the 
first department employe to work up 
to the top job. 


MacArthur Snub 


There probably will be a new series of 
complaints about General MacArthur’s 
“snubbing” the Allied Council for Japan. 
The Supreme Commander's recent “sug- 
gestion” favoring a general election was 
made without previously consulting them 
or even informing them of his intention. 
Although his failure to confer with them 
does not violate the letter of Allied agree- 
ments, some of the other governments 
maintain that his action violates the spirit. 
There may be a new attempt soon to 
increase the council’s powers. It will be 
resisted by MacArthur. 


New Hint for Stalin 

Another warning to Moscow may 
be issued shortly in connection with 
Korea. The Russians, who have been 
hoping that the U.S. sooner or later 
would withdraw from Korea, are to be 
told that unless they are willing to co- 
operate in establishing that country’s 
independence, American forces will re- 
main south of the 38th parallel indefi- 
nitely. This will require additional ap- 
propriations from Congress, conservative- 
ly estimated at more than a half billion 
dollars for the next three years. 


Porter’s Advice 

Paul Porter, chief of the present eco- 
nomic mission to Greece, is urging Wash- 
ington to postpone the sending of U. S. 
military and economic advisers until 
after the Greek Government has had a 
chance to clean out Communist-spon- 


sored elements. He also recommends 
that the mission to Greece, when dis- 
patched, should have not only advisory 
but also executive powers, including the 
right to impose sanctions, in supervising 
administration of U.S. funds. 


Good Neighbor Welcome 


Top White House and State Depart- 
ment aides are quietly organizing a cam- 
paign to make sure that President Miguel 
Aleman of Mexico gets a public recep- 
tion during his visit to Washington next 
ymonth that will match Mexico City’s 
hearty welcome to Truman. They're wor- 
ried lest Washington’s blasé residents, 
who have become immune to interna- 
tional visitors, undo Truman’s_ good- 
neighbor work. 


Trivia 

Freshman GOP senators are more than 
irked over the split party leadership in 
the Senate. Several newcomers believe 
the party should have a single leader 
who leads, instead of “the present four- 
way stretch” . . . Despite the fact that 
she’s now a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, Frances Perkins continues 
to write her weekly column for labor 
papers . . . Bright neckties that recently 
have broken out like a rash on the Capitol 
Building elevator operators are gifts from 
Representative Boykin of Alabama. 





Trends Abroad 


| a and management relations in 
Norway are on such a friendly level that 
the country hasn’t had a major strike 
since the liberation. Experts attribute the 
success to a sliding-scale cost-of-living 
provision in all wage contracts which ar- 
ranges for an increase in wages when- 
ever the cost of living rises above the 
1939 index . . . The Arab kingdom of 
Yemen is in line for U.S. credits. A 
million-dollar _ surplus-property credit 
probably will be granted soon . . . Dic- 
tator Franco is making tentative gestures 
toward liberalizing his regime in Spanish 
Morocco and giving the Arabs more 
freedom. His aim is to offset the growth 
of both Communist and democratic in- 
fluence among the Arabs. 


Moscow Overtones 

Day-to-day negotiations in Moscow 
will continue to have ominous overtones 
of basic conflict between Russia and the 
Western powers for control of Europe. 
Marshall’s experts are warning him that 
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the traditional Communist doctrine, as . 


conceived by Lenin, still is held by Sta- 
lin. This calls for the ideological con- 
quest of Germany as the key to conquest 
of the European Continent. Many of the 
experts feel that the Western democra- 
cies can win the political battle over 
Germany if they make it their determined 
policy. Nevertheless, one of Marshall's 
closest advisers has told him in a con- 
fidential report that it may be necessary 
to accept a permanent partitioning of 
Germany, since the alternative may be 
unification, with a resultant spread of 
Communist influence and control. The 
same adviser warned that the Russians 
are prepared to drag the conference out 
all summer if necessary to obtain their 
objectives. He urged that the U.S. must 
be prepared to do likewise to avoid a 
face-saving unification compromise. 


Partisanship of Greek Mission 


° 
U.S. and British members of the 
United Nations commission investigating 
border incidents in Greece have com- 
plained bitterly to their <overnments 
about pro-Communist partisanship dis- 
played by the mission’s secretariat, which 
was provided by United Nations Secre- 
tary General Trygve Lie. Deliberate mis- 
translations and bullying of non-Com- 
munist witnesses are charged. The chief 
offenders are said to be the Norwegian 
secretary of the mission, Colonel Lund, 
and its press officer, Stanley Ryan, a 
Canadian national of Russian origin. 


Strike by Slow Degrees 


The Japanese have evolved a new 
strike technique—a “strike by slow de- 
grees.” Employes of the Tokyo Shibaura 
Electric Co., in a recent dispute with 
management, first stopped all bookkeep- 
ing except for wage payments and rate 
collections. Then they instituted daily 
five-minute stoppages of power, which 
they gradually increased to three hours 
until the Ministry of Welfare stepped in 
to settle the dispute. 


Foreign Notes 

Tokvo police have rounded up a group 
of bootleggers who were making Japa- 
nese whisky from aviation fuel . . . The 
British Foreign Office has ordered all 
its diplomatic missions to trim their staffs 
and expenses by 10%... As part of their 
reparations the Chinese want enough 
Japanese shipbuilding equipment to es- 
tablish a big shipyard in Shanghai . 
Spanish monarchists are still trying to 
dicker with Spain’s Republican govern- 
ment in Paris. Hopes for talks were 
blasted recently, however, when the 
French refused entry to Don Juan, the 
Spanish pretender, who lives in Portugal. 
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Coal vs. Natural Gas 





Riad and natural-gas interests are 
squaring away for a knockdown fight in 
Congress on Federal jurisdiction over the 


natural-gas industry. Natural-gas_ inter- 
ests and several consumer groups want 
to restrict the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s authority to determine whether 
industries and cities may use natural 
gas. They feel that, with the FPC 
out of the picture, consumers will choose 
natural gas, thus expanding the market 
and the use of pipelines. Coal interests 
are becoming alarmed lest this mean a 
substitution of natural gas with a conse- 
quent cut in coal markets. The competi- 
tors are set to lock horns next month 
when the Rizley-Moore bill to amend the 
1938 Natural Gas Act comes up for hear- 
ing in House Committee. 


Expensive Tobacco Surplus 


Southern congressmen are citing tobac- 
co as symptomatic of what may be ex- 
pected in other lines if the foreign trade 
situation continues to deteriorate. There 
was never a greater potential market for 
American tobacco, thanks to the cigarette 
salesmanship of GI’s around the world. 
But foreign consumers can’t get the dol- 
lar exchange to buy. The result is that a 
quarter of a billion pounds of tobacco is 
now under government loan in a price- 
support program that is burdening the 
Treasury. Tobacco congressmen wonder 
whether it might not be smarter to make 
further loans to potential purchasers 
abroad than to continue to pile up sur- 
pluses in warehouses through loans to 
domestic growers’ associations. In any 
event they believe stricter acreage limita- 
tions are inevitable. 


Super-Highway Bubble 


Prewar talk predicting the construction 
of a half dozen super-transcontinental 
highway networks—from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf—is being 
deflated. Top highway engineers who 
have the ear of Congressional committees 
say that if four- and six-lane highways are 


to be built the first money should be spent’ 


on expanding the congested approaches 
to larger cities which carry 90% of the 
nation’s traffic. This advice also jibes with 
Congressional desires to spread the mon- 
ey as widely as possible rather than spend 
it on a few through super-highway routes. 


Fading Housing Controls 

It may be denied, but National Hous- 
ing Administrator Raymond Foley and 
Housing Expediter Frank Creedon don’t 
see eye to eye on continuation of housing 
controls. Foley, who is also Federal 
Housing Commissioner, inclines to the 
view that most remaining controls should 
be abandoned soon. Creedon wants to 
retain restrictions until next winter. 
The prospects are that limits on industrial 
construction and other regulations will be 
substantially eased soon. 


Business Footnotes 

With new jobs becoming scarcer, labor 
tumover is decreasing in Detroit’s auto- 
mobile plants. The separation rate has 
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‘dropped from a 6% peak last July to 39, 


This, together with greater individual pro- 
ductivity, is resulting in increased over-all] 
efficiency in some plants . . . Government 
and industry are worried about the sup- 
ply of tin. Reserve stocks will be stripped 
by the end of the year, despite restric. 
tions on use, and there is little hope of 
large-scale output in the Far East before 
fall . . . Some insiders in the steel indus. 
try think steel prices are too high and 
should be cut soon . . . Before long there’!] 
be more Japanese raw silk available than 
the U.S. market will absorb. 





Movie Notes 


Brosncer Tracy will star in the film 
version of the Broadway play “State of. 
the Union” with Frank Capra directing 
. . . Rosalind Russell will return to com- 
edy for the first time in three years when 
she stars in RKO’s “Lucky Penny” . 


.Jay C. Flippen, New York radio comic, 


gets his first film role in Mark Helling- 
ers “Brute Force” ... When Walter 
Huston goes before the cameras in 
Warner Brothers’ “Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre,” he will be directed by his son, 
John Huston. 


- Radio Lines 


At least six important network radio 
shows will have their budgets cut in half 
next fall, including Swan Soap’s costly 
Joan Davis show, which will be replaced 
by a dramatic series . . . A possible sum- 
mer replacement for Jack Benny is a 
new-type comedy drama starring Ronald 
Colman and his wife, Benita Hume. . . 
The quiz program Double or Nothing 
may get new life with Olsen and Johnson 
added as twin masters of ceremony .. . 
Because of the ready-made audience, 
sponsors are considering a radio version 
of “Tillie the Toiler,” the comic-page 
strip . . . Gregory Peck may turn up as 
actor-narrator of a new sponsored dra- 
matic series next season. 


Book Notes 


A comprehensive study of the move- 
ments of displaced persons before, dur- 
ing, and since the war is being written by 
Malcolm J. Proudfoot, associate professor 
of geography at Northwestern and a 
former lieutenant colonel in the displaced 
persons’ branch of SHEAF . . . Pocket 
Books will soon release for newsstand sale 
a juvenile line known as Comet Books. 
Slightly larger than the regular 25-cent 
Pocket Books and probably priced a little 
higher, the new series will reprint excit- 
ing fiction for youngsters . . . Robert St. 
John, the bearded correspondent-lecturer, 
is in Belgrade at work on a sequel to his 
book, “From the Land of Silent People” 
. . . Appleton-Century believes it has a 
find in “Knock on Any Door,” a first novel 
by Willard Motley due in the spring. In 
preparation for six years, the book deals 
with life in a big city—presumably the 
author's home town, Chicago. 
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‘| Want a wage increase? 
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; INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION: that’s the 

: only way it can be done. As the American Feder- 

ra ation of Labor says, “Wage increases must be 

* earned by production. When unions and manage- 
ment cooperate to improve production and share 

. 7 the gains, wages can rise without increasing 

, . prices. This is the way to higher living stand- 

ly ards.”* In other words, the more you and all 

‘ your fellow-workers produce, the more there is 

a to divide—and you can’t divide something 

id that isn’t there. 

- Most workers are intelligent enough to know 

al _ this, but some of their leaders (or mis-leaders) 

have told them there are huge corporation profits 


out of which wage increases can be paid. If all 
the profits of industry were divided among 
workers, wages could only be raised 4%. And 
that would leave no money with which to buy 
additional equipment—and without new equip- 
ment, wages would soon have to decline. 


or * 3 a \| SWASEY Management is providing labor with modern 

| aa he fie \ Machine Tools equipment. It is labor’s responsibility to use 
et "my, ae fs “en Cleveland that equipment to increase production which 
is the only place out of which increased wages 
can possibly come. 


*From Labor's Monthly Survey, American Federation of Labor 





1€ YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





Have Prices Reached the Peak? When Will They Go Down? 


Wrere is the widely heralded slump in prices? Will they 
continue at present levels or go even higher? When will there 
be some decline in the cost-of-living? 


To throw some light on these questions, NEwWswEEK has 
queried a cross-section of experts best qualified to give 
authoritative answers. Thirty-five leading economists were 
asked specific questions about the price outlook for the 
next six months. 


The average of their answers adds up to these broad 
conclusions: 
@ Prices will go up somewhat from the present level, but by 
October they should be lower than now. 
@ Wholesale commodity prices are close to their peak. How- 
ever, retail prices of average family purchases may climb 
another 3 or 4%. 
@ By October wholesale commodity prices are expected to 
decline 6 to 8% from current levels, but the cost-of-living 
probably will drop only about 2%. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


The economists taking part in the survey included eighteen 
from business, nine from government, six from academic or jour- 
nalistic fields, and two from labor organizations. 

NEwsweEEK asked: “If you had to guess, what would you say 
the general price trend will be in the next six months?” 


Four possible answers were suggested. The number of econo- 
mists checking each of the answers was as follows: 


Is IIR, sinicsssiccinninienininnnerstcnniinninnnssaiianaiaininion 9 
I NE II ict citticcicsinicincvinstanseonniisinianrnveniininlisins 10 
Brick Gownward TeadjustMent:scscccscvssovsnssssesessesssessssersevssene 8 
Start of a prolonged GCowntur..........csccseessseseseeseeesecceees 13 


It was evident that, in these answers, the survey participants 
were indicating only their expectation of the dominant price 
pattern in the immediate future. Answers to other questions dis- 
closed remarkable agreement on the probable direction of price 
movements in the months ahead. All but one of the nine predict- 
ing an “upward trend” saw some evidence of a downturn before 
October. All of those checking “little change or spotty” foresaw 
an upward, then downward pattern. All but two of the sixteen 
predicting a downward trend thought prices would first move 
slightly upward. 

Farm prices will turn down in the second or third quarter of 
this year according to more than three-quarters of the economists, 
who split 50-50 on which of the two periods it would be. Half 
of the 35 participants picked the third quarter of 1947 for the 
downturn in non-farm prices. The latest date selected for 
the downturn was the second quarter of 1948, named by two 
economists in the case of both farm and non-farm products. 


Consensus as to the length of the downturn for both farm and 
non-farm prices was about one year. Three economists, however, 
indicated that the decline might continue into 1949. 


In an attempt to determine the extent of price movements in 
the months ahead, Newsweek asked for precise estimates- on 
fluctuations of the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price 
index (1926=100). Reflecting primary market prices of some 
900 commodities that range from grains, hides, and steel to flour, 


shoes, and autos, this index stood at 148.7 for the week ending 
March 8, a 27-year record high. Average forecasts were as follows: 





The price level in June 1947.........c.cecscsscsssesesseess 146 
The price level in October 1947..............ssccssscsssessssecsseseses 137 
The oe price level between now and Oct... 149 
The lowest price level between now and Oct... 137 


Again, to get a definite idea of the cost-of-living outlook, the 
economists were asked for a mathematical estimate. The basis 
used was the Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ price index 
( 1935-39=100 ), which reflects retail prices of major budget item: 
for moderate-income city families: food, clothing, rent, fuel- 
electricity-ice, house furnishings, and miscellaneous. This index 
stood at 153.1 for January. Forecasts were as follows: 





The cost-of-living in June 1947... .. 156 
The cost-of-living in October 1947.......cccscssscssesssesceseseess 151 
The highest cost-of-living level between now and Oct..... 159 
The lowest cost-of-living level between now and Oct..... 150 


Here are some of the pertinent remarks added by the survey 
participants: 


@ “I am inclined to the belief that commodity prices will mov« 
upward for a period of a few months, then be subject to a fairly 
drastic corrective movement—smaller in amount and less serious 
in significance than that experienced in 1920-21. It also seem: 
to me that the big declines will be in those commodities which 
have had the big advances, namely tarm prices, with the cost of 
living moving, as customarily, within a much narrower range.” 


@ “Rents promise to raise the cost of living index. Foods look 
lower as a trend. Farm products should fall after immediate pre- 
harvest needs of Europe are met.” 


@ “Removal or easing of rent controls would cause a 3 to 5 point 

increase in cost of living. This is the minimum increase that 
. » 

will occur.” 


@ “Peak in prices is near but declines for a few months after 
the high is reached will be gradual.” 


@ “I expect the turn in prices to come within the next six months 
but do not believe that I can estimate closely the month of the 
exact turning point. The weather will have some influence on the 
agricultural turning point. If crop prospects in June seem very 
good in Europe and Canada as well as in the U.S., that montii 
might mark the turning point. Otherwise, the turning point for 
agricultural prices may be delayed until October, when prices 
generally may be on the downturn.” 


@ “Substantial foreign relief requirements will probably temper 
the a and extent of the declining trend during the next year. 
particularly in the farm products and food components of the BLS 
wholesale price index.” 
@ “Much will depend on the size of this year’s crops at hom 
and abroad, and on the freedom from strikes. Only by ‘full 
employment’ can we have a stable economy.” 

€ “While prices will continue upward in most lines, they will 
remain spotty in certain soft goods.” 


@ “Price prediction is necessarily guesswork because of the many 
factors involved, particularly that of future governmental policy. 
Heavy American expenditures in Europe ie military aid, for 
example, would ee | to raise prices by reducing. the supply of 
goods here and by the effect on the budget and on rte loans. 
The time element in price reduction is difficult because it tries 
to anticipate buyers’ psychology.” 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 





A. G. Abramson, SKF Industries, Inc. 

Ralph S. Alexander, Columbia_University 

Willard E. Atkins, New York University 

Louis Bean Bureau of the Budget 

Edward G. Bennion, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 

William C. Bober, Johns-Manville Corp. 

Jules I. Bogen, Journal of Commerce of N, q. 

Robert W. Burgess, Western Electric Co., Inc. 

C. R. Chambers, Lehman Corp. . 

Wendell M. Dennis, American Cyanamid Co. 

William H. En sland, Federal Trade Commission 

Raymond W. Goldsmith, Civilian Production 
Administration 

Henry Hazlitt, NEwSwEEK 





Francis C. Jones, Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 
Walter C. Louchheim Jr., Securities and Exchange 
Commission 
_ W. Love, The Cleveland Press 
sador Lubin, Confidential Reports, Inc. 
M. Joseph Meehan, Department of Commerce 
Ragnar D. Naess, Naess & Cummings 


Robert R Nathan, Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc. 


F. E, Richter, General Foods Corp. : 

Roderick H. Riley, Office of Price Administration 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg, CIO 

Boris Shishkin, AFL 

Harold Stein, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion 


Oscar C, Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
me “7 onan Chamber of Commerce of the 


Woodlief Thomas, Federal Reserve Board 
Rufus Tucker, General Motors Corp. 


Arthur R. Upgren, Minneapolis Star and University 
of Minnesota - 


Q. Forrest Walker, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
Nathaniel R. Whitney, Procter & Gamble 


Hans A. Widenmann, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Donald B. Woodward, Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
— Zelomek, International Statistical Bureau, 
Cc. 
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car I ever owned, regardless of — 
price, say overwhelming majority 
of new De Soto owners in a 


nationwide poll! 
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Us. foreign policy will emerge clarified and defined from Con- 
gressional debate on the proposed $400,000,000 loan to Greece 
and Turkey. 


How far this nation is prepared to go in supporting democratic 
regimes threatened by Russian expansion will be better known 
both at home and abroad after the speeches have been made 
and the roll calls taken. 


Approval of the Truman-Marshall plan by substantial majorities 
in both branches appears certain. What is uncertain and im- 
portant is the strength of the opposition—the isolationists, the 
One World idealists, and the handful of Russian sympathizers 
who will make common cause. 


Opposition forces will rally their utmost strength for proposals 
to dump the Greek and Turkish problems into the lap of the 
United Nations. Other revisions so far suggested have a more 
limited appeal. 

& 


Debate in the Senate will be a full-dress affair lasting two 
weeks or more. The House probably will adopt a rule limiting 
debate to a few days. Final action early in April is indicated. 


Tax and appropriation bills and other major legislation will be 
set back by the foreign-affairs debate. 


Republican budget and tax-reduction plans will be thrown off 
some by the Greek-Turkish loan and still farther by similar 
rcquests to come. Leaders admit this privately but aren’t talk- 
ing much about it as yet for publication. 


A reexamination of the whole budget situation is scheduled. 
Meanwhile, negotiations between the House and Senate over 
the legislative budget estimate are drifting into a deadlock. The 
House is holding out for a $5,000,000,000 cut and the Senate 
for $4,500,000,000. 


Approval of the Knutson 20% tax cut by the House Ways and 
Means Committee is still in the cards. Twelve Republican mem- 
bers and three Democrats, a bare majority, are standing firm 
for this across-the-board plan. 


Economic and price forecasts also will be upset by unexpected 
increases in foreign lending. Even the $400,000,000 to Turkey 
and Greece may affect some domestic prices. 


Domestic prices could be held up indefinitely by heavy foreign 
lending. For example, Greece needs grain and cotton, as well 
as machinery and heavy transportation equipment, and will 
buy them in this country with its borrowed dollars. 


Increased foreign demand for U.S. goods is bound to affect 
the whole American economy. Prices will react to foreign pres- 
sures much more now than in wartime because controls are off. 


Economies, large enough to offset foreign loans won't be easy 
to find. They must come either from national defense or veter- 
ans’ services. 


Pressure on Congress for heavy defense outlays, and therefore 
against deep cuts in the Army and Navy budgets, is increasing 
as a result of the Mediterranean crisis. Larger economies than 
the Republicans have already proposed seem out of the question. 


Various costly projects to improve veterans’ care threaten to 
wipe out all economies in this department. 
e 
% 
Government departments and permanent agencies are under- 
going drastic pruning by the House. But the savings from these 
cuts don’t bulk very large in relation to the whole budget. 


Some of the House economies will be overruled by the Senate, 
moreover. A Republican-Democratic coalition is organizing in 
the Senate to restore a $15,000,000 item for school lunches 
threatened in the House. 


Farm-marketing research appropriations are now being threat- 
ened. Republican farm leaders claim Secretary Anderson isn’t 
using them to good advantage. 


Truman's political stock will rise again if his message to_Con- 
gress on Greece and Turkey goes over as well with the voters as 
it has with the press. Republican and Democratic politicians 
generally expect that it will. 


This prospect is sobering Republicans both in Congress and in 
national headquarters. They no longer consider Truman’s de- 
feat next year a sure thing. 


More respectful attention to new GOP members of Congress in 
party councils will be one of the first results of this situation. 
Another will be intensification of organizational and _propa- 
ganda activity at party headquarters. 


A drastic and comprehensive labor-control bill is in process of 
preparation by the staff of the Senate Labor Committee under 
Special Counsel Gerard D. Reilly, former dissenting member of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


Reilly’s appointment is a tip-off on the kind of legislation the 
Taft-Ball faction is prepared to support. He favors most of the 
control measures introduced by Ball. 


Democratic strategy may be to let the Reilly bill pass under 
protest on the theory that Truman can easily veto so drastic a 
measure. Democratic members of the committee all supported 
the Reilly appointment. Only three so-called progressive Re- 
publicans opposed it. 


A crackdown on alleged Communists who have denied affilia- 
tion with the Communist party in their testimony before the 
House Labor Committee is planned by Chairman Hartley. 


Contempt and perjury charges will be pressed against these 
witnesses if evidence of Communist party membership can be 
produced by the FBI. Hartley already has asked J. Edgar 
Hoover to look into the records of certain left-wing labor leaders 


. who have testified against labor legislation. 


Outlawry of the Corhmunist party, as suggested by Secretary 
Schwellenbach, isn’t likely. Hartley will push a bill to make 
the Communist party illegal, but most Congressional leaders are 
skeptical of its effectiveness and even of its constitutionality. 


Universal military-training legislation will draw strength from 
the international excitements. But so far-there isn’t enough 
steam behind it to assure enactment at this session. 











Frequency-Modulation radio reception is virtually free from natural static—even thunderstorms do not interrupt. 


FM Radio—another world in listening pleasure! 


It’s as though the orchestra were right 
in the room with you—and the room 
suspended in the silence of space. When 
you listen to music over RCA Victor 
FM, you hear FM at its finest. 


Natural static interference ordinarily 
caused by thunderstorms does not mar 
FM radio reception. You are in a differ- 
| ent, new world of utter quiet where you 
hear only the lifelike music. Moreover, 

you enjoy the same perfect reception 
_ day or night. 

The vast experience, research and 
skills at RCA Laboratories, such as 
aided in the development of RCA Victor 


‘FM, are constantly applied to all RCA 
products, so that each one is always at 
the top of its field. 

And when you buy anything bearing 
the RCA or RCA Victor name— whether 
it’s a radio (standard, or FM, or both), 
a television receiver, Victrola radio- 
phonograph, a phonograph record or a 
radio tube, vou know you are getting 


- one of the finest of its kind that science 


has yet achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20 . . . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., East- 
ern Time, over NBC. “Victrola” T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


With the new RCA Victor AM- 
FM sets vou'll hear FM radio—and 
standard AM radio too, at their 
finest. Ask your RCA Victor dealer 
for a demonstration of the fine new 
Crestwood series of Victrola AM- 
FM radio-phonographs. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





A Growing City in the 
Growing Oregon Market* 


With prosperity solidly rooted in natural 
wealth of river, sea and forest—modern- 
looking, modern-acting Astoria is not 
content to remain a fish-and-lumber 
center only. Plans already in operation 
forecast an ever wider diversification: 
Enlargement of Columbia river harbor 
facilities ... Power and raw materials 
to encourage manufacturing ... Broad- 
ened high-income agriculture . . . Better 
utilization of fish by-products... In- 
creased tourist business through grow- 
ing popularity of Clatsop county ocean 
beaches and sport fishing . . . Annual 
; . ~ t So naval payroll of $6 million, bringing 

@ WORLD'S FINEST fad dF ee pec pe estimated population growth 

SALMON comes from Dd » ws of 8,000 persons—including civilians. 

the great Columbia river. : % ¥ : 

Birthplace of salmon canning 

in 1866, Astoria has reaped a 

billion-dollar harvest from this fish alone. Now, sea-caught 

premium albacore tuna, crab, bottom fish, halibut—canned 

and quick frozen here—add millions to annual income. Important 

also, fish livers and by-products processed for vitamin concentrates, 


@ A GOLF GREEN IN 
EMBRYO. Threshing bent 
grass seed in Clatsop 
county, where half the 
nation’s supply is grown, 
Diversified, high - income 
agricultural crops — grass 
and legume seeds, pepper- 
mint oil, cranberries, dairy 
products — make farmers 
prosperous here. 


THE NAVY RESTS HERE. Protected, fresh-water harbor facilities 
near the mouth of the nation’s second largest river, established the 
U.S. Naval Reserve Fleet’s second largest moorage base at Astoria. 
Personnel of 2500 will man and service 430 ships at Tongue Point. 


FREE PLANT SITES on deep-water harbor, with railroad trackage, are available to firms showing proof that worth 
while payroll-producing industries will be established. For information write Chamber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon. 


Astoria is typical of many fast growing cities in 

the dynamic area served by The Oregonian. In 

*Oregon e the big Oregon market, The Oregonian has kept 
and seven EG Q ¥ h a re q Oo hi an pace with the thriving growth of its community 
Southwestern o® of cities. Through circulation leadership (a circu- 
Washington PORTLAND, OREGON lation almost doubled in the last 15 years) and 
. market-wide influence, The Oregonian has earned 

its position at the top of the must list of advertisers 


The Great Newspaper of the West _ whosellinthe rich and growing Oregon Market. 


counties, 
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THE UNION: America’s Date With Destiny 


On the dais of the presiding officer 
of the Senate, Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg adjusted his glasses, straightened 
his coat, and rose, gavel in hand. To the 
Senate and to Sen. Spessard Holland, 
at the moment engaged in addressing 
the members on pending legislation to 
limit Presidential tenure to two terms, 
Vandenberg said: 

“The Chair will have to ask the Sen- 
ator from Florida to suspend in order 


that we may keep our date with des-. 


tiny .. 

An hour later on Wednesday, March 
12, not only the senators, not only the 
Congress, but the nation knew that if 
ever the American people had made a 
date with destiny it had on that day. 
True,-in outlining this country’s future 
course in foreign affairs, President Tru- 
man (see page 24) had stated only what 
had been accurately forecast by the na- 
tion’s press for a week—henceforth Amer- 
ican dollars, American material, and, if 
need be, American manpower would be 
pledged to the task of containment of 
Soviet expansion and the spread of Com- 
munism in the world. Yet, the very stat- 
ing of it made it the more awesome. 


Truman Doctrine: The New York- 


Times placed Mr. Truman’s utterance 
on a par with President Monroe’s warn- 
ing to Europe’s 1823 expansionists to 
stay out of the Americas. Europe’s capi- 
tals, unprepared for the scope of the 
inessage, termed it a “New Monroe Doc- 
trine” that girded the globe. London and 
Paris all but gasped, then gradually re- 
laxed into voicing approval as the firm- 
ness of the President's words reassured 
them that this was no idle American ges- 
ture, but a commitment that might well 
stand for generations to come. 

In Congress itself, the members lis- 
tened to Mr. Truman’s words with deep- 
ening, almost depressed _ seriousness. 
Here was no ordinary Presidential mes- 
sage; here was a policy of such impact 
that its repercussions might wreck or 
make the Moscow conference where the 
chief architect of the policy, Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall, now sat in 
negotiations with the Kremlin. 

Speaker of the House Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., Massachusetts Republican, 
summed up its implications: “The Presi- 
dent’s recommendation calls for a radical 
departure from our traditional American 
foreign policy. There is no question but 


what the request calls for heavier bur- 
dens upon the American people and 
raises new problems of far-reaching im- 
port which will greatly affect the future 
of America and the world . . .” 
Congressional Dilemma: A hand- 
ful of Congressional isolationists were 
bitter. Rep. Harold Knutson of Minnesota 


them sympathetic to the new policy, 
found themselves in a quandary. Plainly 
the policy would not stop with the ex- 
penditure of a-few hundred millions (see 
page 68) in Greece and Turkey. Sen. 
Styles Bridges, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, described the 
prospects in five words: “It knocks bud- 
get plans askew.” 

Thus last week the nation met its des- 
tiny. Editorially, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American newspapers backed 
the new policy. For the man in the street 
like the man in Congress, the implica- 
tions were not comforting. Not only had 





See wall 


International 


For Greek and American alike, a fateful hour: Silently, intently, they listen* 


cried: “I guess the do-gooders won't feel 
right until they have us all broke.” Rep. 
Alvin O’Konski of Wisconsin was acid: 
“[We are] following the same path of stu- 
pidity that our national leadership has 
followed for the past fifteen years in in- 
ternational affairs . . . First, we give 
$650,000,000 to Communist Yugoslavia 
to strengthen Communism in the Balkans, 
and now our President asks us to pour 
in hundreds of millions in order to stop 
that which we ourselves created.” 
Congressional economizers, many of 


Mr. Truman requested $400,000,000 for 
loans to Greece and Turkey, but also he 
had asked authority to send ‘American 
civilian and military advisers there. That 
request gave pause. 

But Congress, determined to do the job 
if it must be done, set March 31 as a 
deadline to pass legislation to implement 








*Top row: Rep. Sol Bloom, Sen. A, Willis Robert- 
son, Paul Economou-Gouras, Greek chargé d'affaires; 
middle row: Sens. William E. Jenner, John W. 
Bricker, Joseph R. McCarthy; bottom row: Sens. 
Edward J. Thye, Milton Young, William Langer, 
E. H. Moore, J. Howard McGrath. 
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Associated Press 


Kennelly and Root: Chicago’s 


Chicago’s April 1 election, the Republi- 
cans had lost much of their optimism. 
They still had a fighting chance, but if 
there was to be any walkaway, it would 
be a Democratic one. The Democrats had 
outpolled the GOP 2-1 in February’s 
primary. A Chicago Tribune straw poll 
gave Martin H. Kennelly, the Democratic 
candidate for mayor, a 52.9-47.1 edge. 
Marshall Field’s Sun, the usually Republi- 
can Daily News, and the tabloid Times 
were all backing him, while even Col. 
Robert R. McCormick’s Tribune said both 
candidates were “good men.” 
Unpolitical Kennelly: The No. 1 
reason for the Democratic comeback was 
Kennelly, an eminently respectable busi- 
ness and civic leader who had repeatedly 
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GOP has its fingers crossed 


entered the race for mayor, he con- 
founded his own party’s machine in two 
ways: (1) Avoiding political commit- 
ments, he promised only to run Chicago 
as he “sees best”; (2) learning that many . 
politicians sleep until noon, he pledged: 
“Tll_ get down to City Hall about 9 
and see if I can get something done.” 
Unknown Root: If Kennelly was a 
political novice, Root at 48 had been in 
politics half his life—ever since he took 
his law degree 24 years ago. Like his 
opponent, he had never run for electoral 
office, but he had served as assistant 
state’s attorney and as assistant state 
treasurer. As recently as 1944, he was 
only a precinct captain in the GOP; 
it was his management of the Republican 


Ko A Ca CWE OC LURE, LUE LUT TAT AD WER SpTING of 1926, ‘he found a strip of track 


down its offers of jobs. When he was 


offered the mayoralty nomination last 


Doowmbder, Kenedy tod of iis {elon 


from 


Democrats: “We must get away 


the idea that government belongs to a 
party and realize that it belongs to the 
people. I don’t subscribe to the principle 


of ‘to the victor belong the spoils,’ but 


rather 1 believe that “to the victor goes 


even a_ greater responsibility and the 


. »” 
Own \ mL aN SOX O 


awer< 


ll ence camer caoeionrsee aed reeeee eeeee 
week iQb in a department store. Although 


lie never went to callege, tte parlayed the 


money he Sait ed trom his captain S pay tn 


the first world war imto the presidency 
of warehouse and moving-van companies. 

Characteristically, after Kennelly spent 
four years from 1937 to 1941 reorganiz- 


HNC Che COMMUNES Us, Ne Tepe rt 


umphantly: “No politician’s name _ has 
been on the payro}), no politician’s name 
even spelled backwards.” When the poli- 
ticians offered to make him sheriff in 


Vii, thy aeniial young-looking bachelor 


insisted his fund-raising for the American 
Red Cross was more important. Once he 


made his name known in Chicago. 
Root’s obscurity was his biggest draw- 


WACK, HiNMIN, WTKING AA-qowner, 


he was personally popular. His friends 


knew him as a nonsmoker, light drinker. 


two-cups-of- 


small-stakes poker player, 
coffee man, doodler, football and base- 
-ball fan, and American Legionnaire. 


As political campaigns go, Chicago's 
mayoralty race was a tame affair last 


Wit, 


: 
~ J 


sis ook, Nett 


PELL LT as 


fied-hot issues were missing; Chicago 
Was Not particularly stirred, One boner 


had been committed by the Root forces: 
Governor Green's suggestion that Chicago 
would be cut off from state aid unless 
Root won. But nobody seemed worried 


by the threat. 


TUM WANG GOING Wa DY 


tween Kennelly and Root, Chicago was 
likely to choose Kennelly. The only ques- 
tion was .whether Iast fall’s Republican 


tide might still be strong enough to sweep 
the Democrats from City Hall. Most 


Republicans hoped so, but they had their 


fingers crossed. 


TMI WA ATT 10 MAY, 
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CRIME: Murder in Peoria na 4 
Ceorge P. McNear Jr. was as tough as road, 3 
a bulldozer and twice as stubborn. He could | 
was 6 foot 2% and weighed 205 pounds. McNea 
At 56, he was all muscle. To keep in “Bough 
shape, he put up a huge, glassed-in George 
building housing a flood-lighted tennis of $65. 
court on his farm 8 miles north of Peoria, borrow 
Ill., where he could play every night after fruit or 
work. He also did hard labor around the Witl 
farm’s 270 acres overlooking the Illinois railroac 
River. When he was in town, staying at on the 
his almost century-old, white-painted, freight 
two-story brick home, he invariably went freight 
for a long, brisk walk after dinner. Soon tk 
He ate frugally. Lunch was usually a as pres 
dish of prunes or an apple munched at divider 
his desk. He didn’t smoke. 50 outs 
McNear was a belligerent individualist But 
who never took no for an answer. Turned from I 
down for a commission in the Army En- from. t 
gineering Corps during the first world highly 
war because he lacked practical experi- Tip-Uy 
ence to fill out his engineering training smashe 
(Cornell 13), he went out and took a person: 
job as a railroad section hand. He got ployes 
the commission. boastec 
Returning from France, he scornfully brothe: 
rejected a job paying $5,000 a year to Tri 
enter the training school of the Guaranty struck 
Trust Co. of New York at $150 a month. lowed 
He wasn’t there long when one of the ning tl 
bank’s customers ‘offered him $10,000 a ing th 
year. He curtly rejected that, too. Frank! 
His explanation: “If he thinks I’m arbitr: 
worth that much to him, I ought to be Labor 
worth that much to myself.” the g 
Tip-Up: Four years later, McNear what 
thought he knew enough to strike out on ther: 
his own. He opened a business special- ouster 
izing in mergers and reorganizations. But 840,01 
his real love was railroading. In the De 
refuse 
he coma aBord—the rusty, rundown D»- ¥ .\ 
mile Toledo, Peoria & Western, known he: 


aw the “Tip-Vye The late utilities mag 


later 
and 


to r 


W 
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McNear: Only a bullet stopped him 
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nate, Samuel Insull, also wanted the 
road, and told MeNear to “lay off.” He 
could have saved his breath. In June, 
McNear wired his wife, Elizabeth: 
“Bought road for one million three. Love, 
George.” It had taken a down payment 
of $65,000, part of which McNear had 
borrowed from his father, a California 
fruit grower. 

Within 45 days, he put the bankrupt 
railroad in the black. He sold shippers 
on the idea of using his line to shunt 
freight around Chicago and ran the 
freight through at a mile-a-minute clip. 
Soon the Tip-Up was paying him a salary 
as president of $36,000 a year. It netted 
dividends of as much as $85,000 on its 
50 outstanding shares of stock. 

But if McNear wouldn't take orders 
from Insull, neither would he take them 
from the railroad brotherhoods. In a 
highly unionized industry, he ran the 
Tip-Up as he pleased. In 1929, he 
smashed a strike of the brotherhoods by 
personally leading his nonstriking em- 
ployes through their picket lines. He 
boasted that it was the first strike the 
brotherhoods had ever lost. 

Trip-Up: In 1941, the brotherhoods 
struck again. Twelve years hadn’t mel- 
lowed McNear. He kept his trains run- 
ning through a storm of violence, includ- 
ing the dynamiting of a trestle. When 
Franklin D. Roosevelt ordered him to 
arbitrate the dispute under the Railway 

. Labor Act, he defiantly refused. Even 
the government couldn’t tell McNear 
what to do. President Roosevelt ordered 

: the railroad seized, and McNear was 

ousted from his job, which by now paid 
$40,000. 

Despite this loss of income, McNear 
refused to budge. When he regained the 


K s 

» wy mrss BSS AGO 
vn to announce that he would not abide by 
9. the union's feather-bed rules. Again, the 


\rotherhoods walked out. WeNear ied 
armed guards and tried to keep operating 
(Newsweek, Dec. 30, 1946). 


On the first test run, a union picket was 
shot by one of McNear’s guards. A month 


later, on Feb. 6, two pickets were killed 
and three wounded. McNear managed 
to run one roundtrip over his line ever 








Monday, March 10, McNear left his 
Peoria home Sor his nightly stroll. Ve was 


10:40 p.m. and the streets were dark - 
cause there had been a power failure at 
the plant of the Central [Illinois Light 
Co. But McNear, carrying a cane, swung 


along in his customary long, firm stride. 


A dike Dhastel the quiet of the night. 


McNear dropped his cane, stumbled 30 
feet, and fell groaning, his face uplifted. 
He was dead. : 


Peoria police, inured to violence, took 


kis assassination. calmly. No one had seen 
the slayer. The police said he could have 


me 
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Spanish Harlem: Even barbershops sell plane tickets to bring more Puerto Ricans 


been a hired killer, a disgruntled former 
employe, or almost anyone bearing a 
grudge. 

But in Washington, Chairman Fred A. 
Hartley Jr. of the House Labor Commit- 
tee took it for granted that one of the 
strikers was responsible. He declared that 
McNear had voiced fears for his life when 
he testified before the committee two 
weeks before on the need for strong 
restrictions on labor. Hartley asked the 


‘House: “What are we going to do about 
it?” 


MIGRANTS: The Puerto Ricans 
Spon Soe Somes Sitios, Se 


’ 
Ss 
looked like the end of the rainbow. The 


silver DC-3 landed at Newark Airport, 


just across the Hudson bom New York's 
cloud-topped skyscrapers. Its passengers, 
weary from fifteen hours of cramped sit- 


ting in bucket seats, stretched, chattered 
among themselves in tommy-gun Spanish, 


and filed patiently down the ramp to a 
waiting bus. The bus ride was included 
in the cost of the plane ticket—$77. It 


buena vida—the trip by plane was th 
greatest event in Yheir lives. Behind 


them, they had left unendurable poverty: 
ahead, perhaps, lay a pot of gold. Let- 
ters from New York told them conditions 
there were better than the starvation 


economy of Puerto Rico, where the popu- 


bik ) mae , ¥)), a ae per 


square mile. At least, there would be 
more to do in New York then seasonal 
jobs on the sugar plantations. 


They dressed in their Sunday best and 
) » )) ) 
Lovested thett ke SAVINGS OF Money bor- 


rowed from friends and relatives in the 


e 


tickets. Tickets also could be purchased 
on the installment plan—with interest. 
Not all would go by plane; one out of 
seven Puerto Ricans migrating to the 
United States traveled by ship. But 
planes were faster and more numerous. 
Airborne Immigrants: Since the 
end of the war, Puerto Ricans have been 
flying to the United States in history's 
first airborne migration. The most reli- 
able estimate—based on Spanish-Ameri- 
can Youth Bureau Inc. figures—sets the 
current rate of migration at the astound- 
ing figure of 6,000 persons per month. 
With shipping still slow, most are coming 
via a dozen or more unscheduled charter 
airlines which ply between San fuan and 
Som app NewS Dy. 
As American citizens, by a 1917 Act of 


Congress, Puerto Ricans can move to 
. the United States whenever they wish. 
They began migrating in great numbers 


six months after V-J Day. Last week, a 
NEWSWEEK survey disclosed: 


@ One out of 22 New Yorkers today is 
Puerto Rican, 


@ The poverty they sought to escape in 
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their plaint is true. 


( Rinploymneat is lithed, Migrants be. 


come dish washers, bus boys, porters, 
and other unskilled laborers. Many work 
in the New York clothing industry. 


@ Not all the migrants go to New York. 


Many have settled in Chicago, Atlanta, 


a other ne areas, ain iis 
work as domestics. Some of these signed 
one-year contracts to work in this country 
in exchange for plane fare. 


Crowded Mecca: But to most Puerto 


Mi ANS, New York is the mecca. They 


gravitate naturally toward Spanish Har- 
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lem—a district of ramshackle tenement 
houses, many which are condemned. 


There they move in with friends and 
relatives—often several families to one 


bare, rat-infested apartment. .Examples: 
one eleven-member family shares three 


beds, one table, and a few chairs; an- 
other, of fourteen persons, lives in a five- 


room apartment containing six beds. 
There are other Puerto Rican neigh- 
borhoods in New York, but most of the 


newcomers prefer Spanish Harlem. The 
district’s language is Spanish—its four 
movies, stores, and social life operate in 
their native tongue. Its inhabitants shop 


in the pushcart markets on upper Park 
Avenue, the same thoroughfare which is a 
millionaire’s row downtown. They vote 


for Rep. Vito Marcantonio, the Com- 


‘ ’ ’ 
munist party's favorite congressman, 
whose Eighteenth Congressional District 
blankets the area. Marcantonio’s Spanish- 
speaking lieutenants work ceaselessly 
among the Puerto Ricans, interceding 
with landlords, police, and bill collectors. 
Cultural leagues post the Communist 


Daily Worker in their rooms. 


As in all poverty-ridden areas, Spanish 
Harlem’s disease and crime rates are 
high. The numbers racket operates in 
every corner store: prostitutes peddle 
their wares in open daylight. 

To stem the tidal wave of immigration 
mto New York, insular government offi- 
cials are considering plans to (1) bolster 
Puerto Rican economy by industrializa- 
tion, diversified agriculture, and tourist 
trade, (2) channelize future migration 
to other American cities, and (3) explain 
to Puerto Ricans that New York is “not a 


port of opportunity,” but if anything, the 
opposite. Meanwhile, city agencies, pri- 


vate and official, are campaigning to 
improve housing, employment, and social 


conditions among New York's 350,000 


Puerto Ricans. Their job is just begin- 
ning, however. Responsible authorities 
predicted last week that the peak of mi- 


gration has not vet been reached. By 
May, they believe 8,000 Puerto Ricans 
will be coming to New York each month 


by ship and plane. 


_—— 


REDS; Laws to Outlaw? 


Never before had any member of the 
Administration dared to make the sugges- 


tion publicly, though many had discussed 
it privately during the days of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact. But Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
was thinking out loud, when he testified 


last week before the House Labor Com- 
mittee. When Rep. Gerald W. Landis, 
Indiana Republican, asked whether Com- 


munists shouldn’t be forbidden to hold 


union office, suddenly, much to his own 
surprise, the Secretary of Labor found 
himself answering: 


“Why should we recognize the Com: 


munist party at allP I see no reason why 
we should let the Communists run for 


office when their purpose is to destroy 
this government. They should be ex- 





Acme 
Schwellenbach: “Why should we?” 


cluded from every type ot public organ- 


ization, including chambers of commerce, 
labor groups, and Congress.” 
Leaping on Schwellenbach’s statement, 


Chairman Fred A, Hartley fr, of New 


Jersey announced that he would soon in- 
troduce a bill to outlaw the Communist 


party. The Secretary of Labor grinned, » 


obviously pleased with himself. “See what 
I started,” he chortled. ; 
In His Steps: But he really hadn’t 


started anything, Six representatives al- 
ready had introduced bills designed to 


hamstring or destroy the Communist 


party, One bill, the work of Rep. John E. 
Rankin, Mississippi Democrat, would 


make it a crime, punishable by ten years 
in jail or a $10,000 fine or both, for any 


Communist to (1) run for public office, 


(2) express sympathy for Communism in 
any school classroom, whether public or 
private, and (3) send through the mails 


any literature “which expresses or con- 
veys the impression of sympathy with or 
approval of Communism or Communist 


ideology.” 
Another bill, introduced by Rep. Harry 


R. Sheppard, California Democrat, would 
outlaw not only the Communist party but 


every organization which is directed by 


a foreign government or which seeks the 
overthrow of the United States CGovern- 


ment by force, 


’ 
Actually, Schwellenbach’s recommen- 
dation was not an official Administration 
proposal but his own extemporaneous 


one, But considering the new policy on 
Soviet expansion, it was scarcely out of 
line with Washington’s current attitude. 


How effective any legislation could be 


was questionable. The law would run 
head on into the Supreme Court, which 
in the past has usually been extremely 


solicitous about the rights of minority 


groups. Moreover, e Communists most 
certainly would not acquiesce but merely 


would go underground as they did in the 
early 1990s; when the government was 


a 
a, 


hot on their trail. And there were many. 


observers who believed the party would 
thrive in the underground, They declared 


the best way to fight the Communists was 


to make them stand up and be counted. 
The Communists didn’t seem to agree 
with this analysis, however. Their re- 


action to Schwellenbach was a long, loud 


how] of protest. The Daily Worker cried: 
“American democracy must not commit 
suicide.” Eugene Dennis, general secre- 


tary, asserted that, if the Communist 


party was outlawed, al] liberty would be 
gone. For a political organization that 
expels any member who so much as talks 


out of turn, this was a typical Communist 


argumentative nicety that would hardly 
impress even the most gullible Americans. 


ows 


RACIAL: Calling All Whites 


Even allowing for:'a publisher’s bom- 


bast, the jacket blurbs sounded grandiose 
and magniloquent. The book, “Take 
Your Choice—Segregation or Mongreliza- 
tion,” was “dynamic—sensational—explo- 
sive’ and “should be read by every 


American—white and black!” Its author, 
Theodore Bilbo, not-yet-seated senator 


from Mississippi, was “the Number One 
spokesman of the white South” and “the 


most outstanding champion of the white 
race in America today.” 


- That the anonymous blurb writer 
lavished such blandishments on Bilbo 


was scarcely surprising: The book’s pub- 
lisher was the Dream House Publishing 
Co. of Poplarville, Miss. Its author lived 


at Dream House, near Poplarville, which 
friendly war contractors helped finance 


and improve (NEWSWEEK, Dec, 30, 1946), 


Last week Bilbo’s 330-page opus, 
shoddily printed on pulp paper and in- 
securely bound in blue cloth, was quietly 


put on sale in Jackson, the Mississippi 
capital. Although unadvertised, it sold 
like blackeyed peas. 


Filibuster in Print; Any resemblance 
between’ Bilbo’s book and a Senate fili- 


buster was far from coincidental. But 


its author had no qualms about his own 





“Associated Press 


Bilbo: “Dynamic, sensational, explosive” 
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Meavee you Gf? discovering something worth- 


while to buy depends upon recognizing the dis- 


tinctive marks of quality. More new car purchasers 
Change-Over to Action-Traction General 


Squeegees than to all other makes combined be- 


cause their Top Quality is so easily demonstrated, 


so long remembered. Extra mileage, quick-stopping 


ability, blowout protection and quiet running make 
their slightly higher price trivial by comparison. 


The least of the difference is the difference in price. 
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Is there a season for whiskey ageing? In winter, cold white snow 
piles high. In summer, hot sunlight floods the plains. The cool days of many 
autumns pass while the base whiskies age in Hiram Walker’s rackhouses. But in 
the rackhouses there is only one season. For only in a warm, even temperature 
can whiskey reach the rich, full flavor of Hiram Walker’s whiskies. One day 
Artist Peter Helck visited the Hiram Walker distillery at Peoria. Beside a rackhouse, 
in a warm spring rain, he painted this picture. Won’t you visit us, too? Come 
and see Hiram Walker’s 89 years of whiskey-wisdom at work. In the meantime ask 


for Imperial. We’re sure once you taste its fine, light flavor you'll enjoy it often. 
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qualifications. In his preface, he modestly 
admitted that he had “read, studied, and 
analyzed practically all the records and 
everything written throughout the entire 
world on the subject of race relations, 
covering a period of close on to thirty 
thousand years.”* 

There could, however, be little doubt 
that Bilbo had engaged in most exhaus- 
tive research. His book was elaborately 
documented and footnoted. It was stuffed 
with citations and quotations from 
Thomas Jefferson, Booker T. Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Omar Khayyam, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, William Shakespeare, the 
Bible, anthropological scientists, Negro 
leaders, “white Quislings,” the history 
of decayed civilizations, Patrick Henry, 
and Bilbo himself. 

As Bilbo outlined his mission, it was 
to sound “a S.0.S. call to every white 
man and white woman for immediate 
action . . . [to] save the integrity and 
civilization of both the white and the 
black races.” For himself, he insisted 
he “would rather see his race and his 
civilization blotted out with the atomic 
bomb than to see it slowly but surely 
destroyed in the maelstrom of miscegena- 
tion, interbreeding, intermarriage, -and 
mongrelization.” 

Lest any doubts exist about Bilbo’s 
fairmindedness, he rushed forward a 
disclaimer: “I entertain no hatred or 
prejudice against any human being on 
accov t of his race or color.” He insisted 
that “all American citizens are entitled 
to economic equality” and to “political 
equality.” Then he came to the heart 
of his argument: 


€ “Complete political, economic, and 
social equality with the white people is 
what the Negroes in this country want 
..» They want all racial barriers abolished 
... They want to eat in the restaurants 
with the white people, attend the same 
schools, churches, and theaters, the same 
social functions, use the same swimming 


pools, sleep in the same hotels, use the 
same barber shops . . . They want inter- 
marriage between whites and_ blacks, 
the right to date your daughters and to 


become your sons-in-law,” 


( “Physical separation is the only way to 


insure a white America for all time to 
come. Our present policy of segregation, 
even in the South where it is enforced 
in the strictest sense, is not sufficient to 
save us... Racial segregation can only 
prolong the eventual and_ inevitable 
mongrelization of the races; it cannot 
prevent it .. . Our nation is now standing 
at the crossroads, and we must choose 
between a white or mongrel America of 
the future.” 


Bilbo’s solution: “The Negroes must 


be resettled in a land of their own’— 
Liberia and elsewhere in West Africa. 
His slogan: “A white America for the 
white race and a Negro nation for our 


colored population.” 





"Drobably a record of some sort, Most authorities 


agtee that recorded history dates back only six thous 
hand years, 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 
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Let's keep straight what the pol- 
icy enunciated by the President is and 
isn’t. 

It is a policy of resolute opposition 
to aggression: the basic policy we em- 
braced when we joined the United 
Nations. The President does not in- 
terpret that policy in a new way. More 
than a year ago, on Feb. 28, 
1946, Secretary Byrnes pro- 
claimed that “we cannot 
allow aggression to be ac- 
complished by coercion or 
pressure or by subterfuges 
such as political infiltration.” 
He declared that, veto or no 
veto, the United States 
would defend the principles 
and purposes of the United 
Nations. 

The point of danger a 
year ago was Iran, with Turkey close 
behind. Now it is Greece, with Turkey 
close behind. The Russians were in 
Iran. The immediate problem was to 
get them out. They are not yet in 
Greece and Turkey. The immediate 
objective is to keep them out. 

The President has presented a spe- 
cific program for implementing this 
policy in Greece and Turkey. Even 
this contains no new element, no form 
of aid that we have not extended al- 
ready to other nations in various parts 
of the world. It is designed to serve 
the same central purposes as our previ- 
ous postwar aid to Britain, France, 
and several other countries, including 
Greece. 





The President spoke with candor 
of the source and nature of the aggres- 
sion which afflicts the world. E.en 


this is only a matter of emphasis and 
sharpness. Tt is common knowledge 


and has been said in bits or a litte less 
discreetly by many official spckesmen 
for the United States and other de- 
mocracies. It was important that the 
situation be outlined bluntly by the 
head of the only nation which has the 
means to assure that this aggression is 
halted and repelled. 

But if Truman’s address had 
stopped there it would have been no 
more influential than Roosevelt’s 

“Quarantine Speech” in 1937. Roose- 
 velt warned of danger, but had no 
effective means of dealing with it and 


no specific program for devising the 
means. 
We now have the means. Owing to 


the weakness of Britain, we are com- 


pelled to move from the second to the 
fist line of support in the Middle 








What the President’s Speech Means 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


East. In doing that we do not adopt a 
new policy, in any large sense of the 
word. Rather, we avoid defaulting on 
our basic policy of resolute opposi- 
tion to aggression. 

That is what the world has wanted 
to be sure about: Have we the deter- 
mination to make our policy effective? 
_ The President's speech, 
followed by prompt Con- 
gressional approval of the 
program for Greece and 
Turkey, will be the most 
convincing affirmative an- 
swer we have given. 

This is not a “sphere of 
influence” policy in the 
usual sense. We will exer- 
cise temporarily special in- 
fluence in Greece and, to a 
lesser extent, in Turkey. But 
we seek no special advantage. The 
purpose is to enable Greece and 
Turkey to remain free. It does not 
imply that we accept as permanent 
Russian rule of certain European 
states through Communist puppets im- 
posed and maintained by force. The 
fact is that the Russians have physical 
control of the areas which they occu- 
pied during the war against Germany. 
We are not attempting to liberate 
these areas by force. We have been 
trying to free them from Russian mili- 
tary occupation. We hope that in time 
they will recover or achieve the status 
of independent democracies. The 
President left open the question of our 
future tactics to achieve this hope. 

We are not attempting to tell the 
Russians what kind of regime they 
should have in their own country. 
That is their affair. Russo-Communist 
aggression is our affair and the affair 


df the whole world, 





Will the final result be war? If 


the Soviet Union is irrevocably com. 
mitted to expansion or the belief that 
a Communist nation cannot live in 
peace with democratic neighbors, then 
one side or the other must go down. 
We have learned from tragic ex- 
perience that we cannot avoid war by 
overlooking or appeasing aggression or 
leaving the world in any doubt as to 
where we stand and what we are pre- 
pared to do. The best, if not the only, 
hope of preventing another Armaged: 
don lies in stopping Communist ag- 
gression now. This is the lesson of the 
past. It is also the special advice of 
the men who have had the most ex- 


perience in claling with the presen 
rulers of Russa 
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COMES THE REVOLUTION 
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To a Scripps-Howard cartoonist, Baldwin, Flanders, Thye, and Ives throw spinach 


Yo-ho-ho and ’48 


Congressional veterans normally regard 
the restlessness of their freshmen col- 
leagues with gentle tolerance, writing it 
off as a biennial phenomenon to be ex- 
pected from a group feeling acutely its 
recent “mandate” from the people. 

Thus, last week, Republican leaders 

were inclined to minimize the uprising 
of sixteen first-term senators who de- 
manded a bigger voice in shaping party 
policy, Some observers, however, viewed 
the rumblings of discontent as more than 
mere symptoms of first-term frustration. 
The leaders in the formal demand on the 
leadership, political freshmen in name 
only, included: 
@ Raymond E. Baldwin, 53, the big, 
blond, ex-governor of Connecticut, who 
started the whole move when he sat at 
his desk on the Senate floor and scrawled 
in longhand the 52-word petition to the 
leadership. In the last eight years, Bald- 
win has run for office four times and won 
three times, including his reelection as 
governor in 1944 when the Democrats 
carried the state for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and elected a senator and four of 
the six representatives. 


€ Ralph E. Flanders, 66, of Vermont, the 
second member to sign the petition, a 
top New England industrialist and former 
Federal Reserve Bank president. 


(| Edward J. Thye, 50, ex-governor of 
Minnesota and right-hand man of Presi- 
dential candidate Harold E. Stassen. With 
Baldwin, Thye spoke his views at the 
closed-door night meeting of the Repub- 
licans. 

@ Irving M. Ives, 51, of New York, politi- 
cal ally of Gov, Thomas E, Dewey and 


for ten years the majority Veader of the 
New York Assembly, Ives is fast becoming 


allied with the Morse-Aiken progressive 
wing of the party. 
@ Edward Martin, 67, of Pennsylvania, 
former governor, state Republican party 
chairman, and favorite-son candidate for 
President in 1948. 

Bill of Fights: While disclaiming any 
designs on the leadership of Sens. Robert 
A. Taft, Arthur H. Vandenberg, and 
Eugene D. Millikin, these men haven't 
hesitated to specify their irritations. As 
symptoms of the lack of adequate briefing 
of all members on major legislative prob- 
lems and the failure to agree on what is 
and what isn’t Republican policy, they 
cite this bill of particulars: 

1—Conflicting statements of senior Re- 
publicans on taxes, The public has had 
to accept as Republican thinking views 
that range from Rep. Harold Knutson’s 
20 per cent income-tax cut across the 
board to Sen. George D. Aiken’s no tax 
cut at all. 

2—Conflict over debt vs. tax reduction. 
During Senate debate on the legislative 
budget, the leadership was split wide 
open. No effort was made to reach a 
meeting of minds in party caucus, 

3—Parliamentary muddling such as the 
45-minute bickering in the Senate last 
week over whether the nomination of 
David Lilienthal and his associates on 


the Atomic Energy Commission should 


be debated separately or en bloc, 


One of the freshmen, recalling that 
GOP National Chairman B. Carroll Reece 
had appealed to all Republicans to follow 
their chosen quarterback, summed up his 
colleagues’ complaints: “We haven't been 
getting any quarterbacking.” 

Weeks before the freshmen discontent 


was solidified by Baldwin and others, one 


newcomer, Sen, William E, Jenner of 
Indiana, foreshadowed the uprising to 
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come: “I know that a freshman senator 
is not supposed to think, much less talk 
on the floor of this body, But I want te 
serve notice now on my distinguished 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle that, 
as a freshman senator, I am disgusted. 

Salves: With a few, well-chosen ges- 
tures, the uprising has been quelled—for 
the present, at least. The leadership 
agreed that everyone must have ‘a po- 
sition on the team, and two non-voting, 


rotating memberships on the strong ma- 
jority policy committee were handed over 
to the freshmen, 


Such consideration would have been 
generous indeed during the lean years 
when party rank meant little anyway. It 
probably would have sufficed in any 
outbreak of first-term rash. But times 


have changed. 


The Presidency in 1948 depends partly 
on the record the Republican majority 
makes in the 80th Congress. A sharp 


awareness of this political reality is be- 
hind the refusal of the sixteen first-term- 
ers to sit idly by and watch the dissipa- 
tion of the political advantage won last 
November. The Presidency is within 
reach, they say, but it is slipping away 
with each GOP delay in putting through 
a legislative program. 

In one respect, the majority has been 
fortunate. It has yet to occur to Demo- 


cratic needlers to describe the uprising as 
“Sixteen men on a dead man’s chest.” 


ron 


Of Thee We Sing 


To careful readers of the recently is- 
sued, 900-page Congressional Directory, 
these pearls of information were sufficient 
reward: 


@ Rep. Fred A. Hartley Jr. of New Jersey 
is the only living person after whom an 
aerie of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
has been named. 


@ Rep. Karl Stefan of Nebraska is an 
honorary member of four Indian tribes 
which have named him “Pah-hug-mon- 
thee” meaning “Leader man.” 

@ Rep. Louis L. Ludlow of Indiana is the 


author of a book entitled “Senator Solo- 
men Spiffledink.” 


@ Sen. William Langer of North Dakota 
is the only person ever to have been ar- 


rested in any English-speaking country 
for filing an affidavit of prejudice against 
a judge. 

@ Harry S. Trunman is president ex officio 
of the Washington National Monument 
Society. | 


Such Is Fame 


Secretary of Treasury Snyder was 
Washington’s top-ranking official _ last 
week in the absence of President Truman 
and Secretary of State Marshall. Calling 
to congratulate him on his eminence, one 
of Snyder's friends got this response from 


a Treasury Department telephone opera- 
tor: “John Snyder? One moment ple-us, 


I'll give you information.” 
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i) @ BLOWOUT WITH ORDINARY RIM WHEELS. Here’s 


what can happen as a tire blows out on a car with 
ordinary rim wheels. Such wheels depend on air 
pressure alone to hold the tire in place. When the 
air lets go, the tire pulls away from the rim . . . is 


likely to twist crosswise (as shown) or to jump 
the wheel entirely, Why take a chance on this? 


BLOWOUT WITH PLYMOUTH SAFETY-RIM WHEELS. 


This is how a blowout looks when you're riding on 
Plymouth Safety-Rim Wheels with standard factory- 
equipped tires. The air lets go, but patented retain- 
ing humps are there to hold the tire straight and 
tight on the rim. Thus centrifugal force is able to 
give the effect of a certain amount of air pressure. 


As the car slows down, the tire goes down, and so 
does the danger. 


4 DEFLATED TIRE ON ORDINARY RIM WHEEL. This 
picture clearly shows why the car with ordinary rim 
wheels swerved, jerked on the steering wheel, com- 
pelled its driver to fight it to a stop after the blow- 

‘out. The tire has come away from the rim and is 
twisted. A sudden puncture or any other loss of air 
pressure could have had the same dangerous effect. 


Ret eectencencemee enn = = ell 


DEFLATED TIRE ON PLYMOUTH SAFETY-RIM WHEEL & "© “—y 
See how firmly the tire stays on the Safety-Rim _ 
Wheel. Thanks to its patented retaining humps, 
Plymouth’s stop was straight, easy and safe. Why do 
without this proved protection when every new 
Plymouth has Safety-Rim Wheels and many other 
safety advantages? Isn’t it common sense to insist 
on Plymouth when you buy your new car? 
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CONFERENCE: The U.S. Baits the Bear 


It was like a total eclipse of the sun. 
The Moscow conference halted its daily 
motion and came to a full stop, Minds, 
eyes, and ears turned from the arguments 
around the circular table in the Soviet 
Aviation building to radios in the Moskva 
Hotel, in the overcrowded embassies, in 
the Kremlin, and in hundreds of other 
spots, Diplomats listened with something 
like awe to the voice from faraway Wash- 
ington. One thing they all knew: Harry 
Truman had a bear by the tail. It was 
hardly necessary for the follow-up ques- 
tion—at once trite and momentous—to be 


stated: what would the bear do? 


Titans of Land and Sea 


President Truman’s new policy left 
Britain, France, and Italy partly shocked, 
partly delighted—but most of all fright- 
ened. They envisioned Western Europe 
as the next battleground in the contest of 
the titans, in the struggle between land 
power and sea power. 

The first Russian reactions came as 
Communist reflexes to a sudden capitalist 
blow. Tass news agency, the Moscow 
radio, Izvestia, and Pravda in tum de- 
nounced the new American policy. These 
set the stage for whatever was to follow. 


Significance-——~ 


The fact that the immediate showdown 
between the United States and Russia 


came in the Eastern Mediterranean illus- 


trated the nature of the larger conflict 
between the two countries: the age-old 
rivalry between sea power and land 
power, It was a sea power, Britain, that 
the United States replaced, This re- 
placement occurred at the exact points 
where sea power and land power come 
into historic conflict, where gateways lead 
from the European land mass—the 
“Heartland,” as Sir Halford MacKinder, 
the British geopolitician, called it—to the 
vital Eastern Mediterranean sea junction 
points. That this would occur was evi- 
dent to the far-sighted as long ago as 
last September, when NewswEEK ran 
the geopolitical map that is reproduced 
on this page. At that time there was a 
third point of conflict: Trieste, for which 
an uneasy compromise has now been 
worked out. 

The Russians possess the power to 
react nearly as decisively to this chal- 
lenge of sea power as Hitler was in the 
custom of doing. Faced with a similar 
situation, the Germans would probably 
have started troop columns moving as 
quickly as possible toward Salonika and 
the Dardanelles. No force is now in‘a 
position to stop a similar march by the 
Red Army. The Greeks have an army 
of only 90,000 men, plus a gendarmerie 
of 20,000 trained by the British. These 
forces are barely able to cope with the 
guerrillas. Until retrained and resupplied 


by the United States, they will have 


trouble resisting even unofficial interven- 
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tion by the enthusiastic and often hard-to- 
control Russian stooges among the South 
Slav states, 


Yet all the psychology and traditions 
of Russia's Communist rulers are against 
the sort of reckless actions that often 
carried Hitler to victory. There is the 
further all-important factor of Russia’s 
present economic weakness. While the 
Red Army can easily be set in motion, 
the power to keep it rolling is probably 
lacking. For these and other reasons all 
signs pointed to a political rather than 
a military reaction toward Washington's 
new worldwide policy of opposing Com- 


munism (for a further analysis, see Jo- 
seph B. Phillips's Foreign Tides, page 46). 


Fresh Out 


In the wake of President Truman’s ad- 
dress, this story went the rounds in Mos- 


cow: Stalin invited Secretary Marshall 


to the Kremlin and in the course of the 
conversation asked how many atom 
bombs the United States had and if it 
could possibly spare one. Marshall pon- 
dered the request, and at length replied: 
“Well, you see, it’s this way, Generalis- 
simo. We only had five to begin with. 
Two we dropped on Japan. One we are 
keeping—and we just gave one each to 
Greece and Turkey.” 


Marshall, Executor General 


There was no shadow of doubt, no 
shadow of doubt whatever, that Secre- 


tary Marshall was the man of the Moscow 


conference. He came as the executor of 
President Truman’s new policy, and 


there were few who did not believe he 
was also its author (see page 23). Cor- 
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Newsweek Map by James Cutter 


This map (reprinted from Newsweek, Sept. 9, 1946) illustrates the clash of two worlds in the Eastern Mediterranean 
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But remember, appetite and taste are not always the 
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some families that spend a lot on food are not as well 


best guides to a good diet. Neither is cost, 
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more that food can be helpful in fighting certain physi- 


cal conditions, such as diabetes, high blood pressure, and 





food is to help you keep physically fit. Hating the right 
amount of the right foods every day can mean £5, 


cdl and a tiggoiee dfe foe youl 


and be sure your diet includes all of the 





Choose foods to meet 
_ the body’s needs! 





Daily needs in nearly every normal 
diet include milk or cheese, meat, fish or 
poultry, vegetables, fruits, cereals or 
breads, fats, and sweets. You should also 
drink 4 to 8 glasses of water a day. 

How much of each food you should 
eat for a well-balanced diet depends on 
your age, your physical condition, and 
the kind of work you do. Ask your doctor 
about your own health requirements, 


essential food elements in the proper 
amounts. 
When and how you eat are nearly as 


important as what you eat. Have your 
meals at regular times. Eat them slowly 


. and enjoy them—for a happy, peaceful 


atmosphere is helpful to good digestion 


- and good health. 


To help guide your choice of foods for 
a healthy diet, and to help you get the 
most good from the food you buy, send 
for your free copy of Metropolitan’s 
booklet, 47-D, ““Three Meals A Day.” 
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respondents marveled at his stern and 
unbending expression during his first 
press conference in the Russian capital. 

But no one could prevent the opening 
sessions of the conference from becoming 
a stale repetition of the weary arguménts 
that had already exhausted the patience 
of the Control Council in Berlin. On 
these matters Marshall leaned heavily on 
Robert Murphy, his big-jawed, quiet- 
spoken deputy on the German discus- 
sions, Nearly two years of painful experi- 
ence with the Soviets in Berlin had made 
Bob Murphy the best-briefed American 
on the questions the Soviets were certain 
to raise. In search of further expert ad- 
vice, Marshall announced on March 15 
that he had called Lt. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, the American occupation command- 
er, from Berlin to Moscow. 

Tit for Tat: The inevitable charges 
and countercharges at first centered 
around the subjects of demilitarization 
and denazification. These meant all 
things to all diplomats. Molotoff pre- 
sented voluminous evidence designed to 
prove that the Western Powers had not 
disbanded the German Army in. their 
zones and had lagged on denazification. 
Marshall largely contented himself with 
detailed statements of American accom- 


plishments and launched a flank attack by 
suggesting that the occupying powers 
reduce their forces in the Reich and in 
Austria. 


On March 14 the Secretary gave the 
conterence a concise definition of what 
the United States means by democraey. 
He stressed the “inalienable rights” that 
are far trom inalienable in Soviet democ- 
racy. Molotoff appeared to find the dis- 
sertation interesting. 

After dnterchanges with Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin about retaining former Nazis 
in positions of influence, the Soviet For- 
eign Minister admitted that charges made 
against the Soviet Military Administration 
in Germany merited “serious attention.” 
At the same time the Moscow radio re- 
vealed the number of German troops 
still held in the Soviet Union: 890,592. 
The Russians claimed they had repatri- 
ated more than 1,000,000 other prisoners. 


The British and Americans doubt that 


the Soviets have repatriated any such 
number and even so the figures do not 


jibe with the 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 


Germans the Western powers think the 


Russians captured. That raised an ugly 
question: What has happened to the miss- 


ing prisoners? 


‘Extremely Great American’ 
James O'Donnell, Newsweek corre- 
pondent at the Moscow conference, sends 
this sketch of how Secretary Marshall is 
living and working in the Russian capital. 


The Huddle: Marshall's command 
post is Spasso House, tye American am- 
bassadorial residence. olds his staff 


meetings there, leaves pr@mptly for the 
foreign ministers’ meetings at 3:40 p.m., 
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returns for supper, further work, and bed. 
No sightseeing, no opera, no ballet, no 
Shostakovich, and no Red Army choir. No 
banquets or diplomatic fluff. He has re- 
ceived social calls from Foreign Secretary 
Bevin and Foreign Minister Bidault and 
returned them promptly the next day. 
Although a moviegoer, Marshall has 
seen only a mid-week performance of 
“Blood and Sand” at Spasso House. 
Ambassador Bedell Smith, who long 
served under Marshall in the Army, has 
given up his bedroom on the second floor 
to the Secretary and moved into another 
room with his valet. Downstairs in Spasso 
House, in a former billiard room, are 
desks for Marshall’s closest advisers. 
Marshall's typical daily routine begins 
when he rises at 8 a.m. and breakfasts on 
ham and eggs served in his room. He 
dresses in a gray sack suit or a blue one, 
a light blue shirt, and a dark blue tie. 
His shirts have rather long cuffs, which 
protrude noticeably when he is sitting 
at the council table. For the next hour 
and a half he remains in his bedroom 
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London News Chronicle 
No Blessing: When the predicted 


Great Thaw finally arrived, it brought 
Britain the worst floods in 50 years, 


swamped farmlands and contaminated 
water supplies. Then 100-mile-an-hour 


gales pounded the exhausted island. 





reading press reports (including a State 
Department summary of the Moscow 
daily press) and cables from Washington 


for which he drafts answers when neces- 
Saryv. 

The Game: Promptly at 10:30 a.m. 
he goes into a long huddle with his staff. 
Here they decide what papers should be 
submitted on the previous day’s subjects, 
and then pass on to a lengthy discussion 
and briefing for the coming meeting. 
This meeting is always at least an hour 
long, and on several occasions this week 
it has run until 2 p.m., which is lunch- 
time. Marshall still insists on getting in 
at least a twenty-minute walk either just 
before or just after lunch. 


He lunches in the embassy dining, 
room at 2 p.m. and at 8:40 rides with 
Ambassador Smith to the Aviation In- 
dustry building in a large embassy limou- 
sine. Behind Marshall in two cars, one a 
powerful convertible, ride the Russian 
security guard. They pop out like peas 
from a pod as soon as Marshall’s ear stops. 
Marshall alternates two hats, one a brown 
snap brim which matches his brown fur- 
collared coat, and the other a gray fedora. 

After the meeting, which breaks up 
around 7 p.m., he returns directly to the 
embassy. Dinner is between 8 and 8:30. 
As the pace of the conference slackens 
there will probably be more movies. 
After dinner he retires to his own bed- 
room again and reads the papers, turning 
out his light about 10:30 p.m. So far 
he has neither accepted nor extended 
any evening social invitations. 

A British observer gives this estimate 
of Marshall at the conference table: 
“There is absolutely no doubt in our 
minds we are in the presence of an ex- 
tremely great American. His personal 
dignity is awesome even to a Britisher. 
We realize Byrnes would have been bet- 
ter briefed and more familiar with the 
whole German problem, but we admire 
Marshall’s tactics in hanging back. On 
the first day he appeared a bit ruffled 
and taken aback. He sensed Molotoff’s 
China proposal was a tour de force aimed 


toward him since China was his forte, It 


is to his credit he did not rise to the bait. 
On the other hand, it was Bevin who 
pulled him out tactically by raising the 
point that it was not on the agenda and 


only then did Marshall concur. But as the 


week wore on he became more and more 


familiar with conference techniques and 
procedure.” 
The Teamwork: On the opening day 


there was a package of papirosi (ciga- 
rettes) before Marshall’s place—the Rus- 


sians apparently did not realize he was a 
nonsmoker—and a carafe of water that he 
reaches for occasionally. When Marshall 


first spoke, the usual rustling of papers 
stopped. Everybody listened intently in 


silence to his clear low voice. Marshall 
Sits in ramrod erectness, often with arms 


folded. When he leans forward, it is 


stiffly from the waist. He is not a doodler 
but meticulously places his tortoise-shell 
spectacles on top of an orderly sheaf of 


papers directly in front of him: then, just 


as meticulously, he places a pencil along- 
side the papers to the right. 

When wearing glasses, he has a Lionel 
Barrymore trick of sliding them right 
down to the very tip of his nose and gaz- 
ing around at the assemblage. When he 
wants to chat with somebody he leans 
forward and over. He seldom slouches on 
the table. When anyone is speaking to 
Marshall, the Secretary studies him in- 
tently, then looks about to see what re- 
action the speaker is having on other 
delegates. 

Like everybody else, he seems to be 
entranced by Bevin’s magnificently ugly 
physiognomy—the Foreign Secretary sits 
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directly opposite him at the round table, 
Molotoff to his right, and Bidault to his 
left. He appears to have memorized the 
Potsdam Agreement and Byrnes’s Stutt- 
gart speech, often tossing in direct 
quotes. 

Marshall seldom misses an opportunity 
to spot a point on which there is broad 
general agreement, for example, on de- 
militarization, and driving the fact of 
agreement home. Up until the very last 
minute he makes penciled changes in 
prepared statements, although the state- 
ments themselves are joint staff efforts. 
In the first huddle, he announced to his 
staff: “I’m here to join the team.” 


Judgment Day 

As the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
arrived at the Soviet Aviation building, a 
small crowd of Russians watched them 
step from their cars. A New York Times 
correspondent jotted down their com- 
ments. Examples: 

On Bidault: “Poor little man, he is so 
small he will get lost.” 

On Bevin: “A fine-looking man.” 

On Marshall: “Most distinguished 
looking. He looks pleased with himself, 


as if he had an atomic bomb in his 
pocket.” 

On Molotoff: “He has such a kind, 
sweet face—much nicer than the others.” 


oon 


POLAND: Disputed Soil 


One of the chief bargaining points at 
the Moscow conference is formed by the 


former German territory given to the 
Poles to administer. The Russians have 


publicly backed its permanent cession 
to the new Communist-dominated Po- 


land, The United States and Britain—for 


the record at least—intend to press for 
the return of some of this territory to the 
Germans> Every German political party, 


including the Communist-run Socialist 


Unity party, bitterly opposes the annexa- 
tion of these regions by the Poles. 
Toni Howard of NeEwswetex’s Berlin 


bureau recently toured these disputed 
lands. She sends this report of what life 


is like there: 


The Poles are not the least bit back- 


ward in stating the high economic value 
they put on the western region. At the 


time of Potsdam, the value of the 60,000 
square miles ‘of eastern territories sur- 
rendered to Russia was estimated at 
§3,600,000,000, against an estimated 
value for the newly acquired western 
territories of $9,000,000,000. According 
to the Polish Minister of Industry, Hilary 
Mince, Poland’s industrial capacity has 
doubled as a result of the east-west shift. 
Today 31.2 per cent of the country’s total 
coal output comes from the new territories. 

In the Katowice area of Upper Silesia, 
a cluster of industrial towns and mining 
communities much like the Pittsburgh 
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Footsore Doctors: Paris physicians recently demonstrated in front of the Min- 
istry of National Economy to protest the export “to make dollars” of cars they need 
to make their rounds. One placard asks: “How many dollars is a French life worth?” 





area, the collieries appear to have suf- 
fered little damage and most of them are 


already back at work. Most of the steel 
mills in this region also seem to be in 
production; the industrial towns ringing 
Katowice—Gleiwitz, Krélewska, Chorzow, 
Bytom, Tarnowskie-are busy with bridge 
repair, road clearance, and railway re- 
construction. The Poles intend to make 


Upper Silesia one of the cornerstones of 
the “new industrial Poland.” 


Exit Germans: The national char- 
acter of Upper Silesia has changed great- 


ly in the two years since the Nazis left. 
On the Katowice-Opole (Kattowitz-Op- 
peln) highway, Silesian peasants wrapped 


tightly against the cold in bright shawls 
and worn, fur-lined greatcoats jingle mer- 
rily over the snow in little one-horse 


sleighs, sitting up in the hay in stoic 
erectness. Children, in native costume 


of bright red skirts and embroidered 


jackets, race over the roads and fields 
on skis or skates. All road signs are now 
in Polish and the language of the schools 


and courts is Polish, 
We stopped two girls skiing along the 


road and asked: “Do you speak Ger- 
man?” “Ja, we are German.” A little boy 


who was with them piped up in his 
childish voice: “Draussen spricht Pol- 
nisch, zu Hause spricht Deutsch” (Out- 
side one speaks Polish, at home one 
speaks German). 

Upper Silesia has not been badly blown 
up. When you cross the Oder, however, 
moving westward toward Lower Silesia, 
there begins a veritable desert of ruined 
cities, towns, and villages. Breslau got a 
load of every kind of warfare the Russians 
had in their books—aerial bombing, long- 
and short-range bombardment, field artil- 
lery, tank warfare, fire, street-to-street 
and house-to-house fighting. 

The Poles have tried hard to clean up 
the city, and much has been accom- 


plished. Yet the city still looks the way 


Berlin looked in the fall of 1945. Trolley 


cars and buses lie demolished at the 
side of the tracks; rubble remains spewed 


over the pavements. Underpasses are 


‘clogged and impassable; highway and 


railway bridges sag, their steel cables 
hanging down like strands of lank brown 
hair. 

Through these empty ruins and along 
these empty snow-covered streets walk 


180,000 people-where before the war 
there were 620,000. Most of them are 


strange to Breslau, having come here 
from the “lost” provinces of the east, and 
none of them finds the life either easy 


or rewarding. Prices are exorbitant. Goods 


are scarce. Housing, about 85 per cent 
destroyed, is the main reason the Polish 
Government has restricted the new popu- 
lation to one-quarter of what it was in 


1939, and one of the reasons why only 
200,000 of the 620,000 prewar German 


inhabitants had to be moved out. The 
rest had already fled. 


Enter Poles: Prewar census statistics 


showed a German population in the west- 
ern territory of 7,500,000, about two- 
thirds of whom left with the retreating 


Cerman Army in 1945. The rest-exclud. 


ing those encouraged to remain because 
they are indispensable to local economy 


—have been moved by the Poles back 
into Germany, notably into the British 
zone. 

In place of the departed Germans, 
3,200,000 Poles have been moved into 
the western lands, about half of them 
from the eastern provinces that now be- 
long to Russia. A little less than half 
come from Central’ Poland. Those who 
come from the east are talked into it by 
four- or five-man commissions which the 
Poles have sent into Volhynia and Lwéw 
“to describe the new west.” Poles moving 
into the new west to farm the land are 

















New industries, relying on mod. 
ern research facilities, find the 
up-to-date equipment and com. 
petent personnel available in 


South Carolina increasingly ° 


helpful in solving technical 
problems. 

The State’s colleges, univer. 
sities and other institutions, 
which for years have carried out 
research projects in textiles, 
chemicals, agriculture and food 
processing, are constantly ex- 
panding their facilities to cover 
ceramics, plastics, industrial 
woods and other products which 
are being developed. 

South Carolina will welcome 
the opportunity to tell you how 
these research organizations can 
serve your particular industry, 
give you facts about sites avail- 
able...all the information you 
need. Write Research, Planning 
& Development Board, Dept. G. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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groups but still is a good drawing card 
—many Japanese think he is on good 
terms with General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur. The Liberals hope to win a 
plurality in the Diet and are running 300 
candidates. Their unappealing slogans: 
“Accelerate the Peace Conference,” 
“Struggle or National Salvation?” and 
“Destruction or Construction?” 

€ The Social Democrats: The big elec- 
tion test will probably be between Liberal 
money and Social-Democratic popularity. 
The Social Democrats think they can win 
at least 180 seats. They are handicapped, 
however, by loose organization and a 
split between the left and right wings. 
The left wing intends to sponsor separate 
nominees. Despite this factor, it is gen- 


erally conceded that the party will win 


from 150 to 170 seats; last year it won 92. 


€ The Communists: The Reds are the 
best organized party. Its slogan: “A 
Democratic Government of the Workers 
and a Resplendent, Independent Japan.” 
The Reds profess to be hurt by the fact 
that the “misguided” Social Democrats 
refuse to join them in a “popular front.” 
The most optimistic estimates give them 
twenty seats in the next Diet, but the 
average guess is about ten. They now 
hold only six seats. 


MacArthur's Medicine 


For once correspondents felt that they 
could justly use one of the most hack- 
neyed words in the profession: bombshell. 
At a foreign correspondents’ luncheon in 
Tokyo on March 17, General of the Army 
MacArthur was a guest of honor and 
unexpectedly agreed to answer questions. 
In his replies he dropped one bombshell 
after another: 
€ The “economic blockade” that is stifling 





Japan should be ended immediately and 
the country restored as a commercial and 
trading nation. A settlement of Japanese 
reparations should be reached as quickly 
as possible. 


@ A peace treaty should be written with 
Japan within a few months. Thereafter 
all Allied troops will be withdrawn. 


@ As a final step, jurisdiction over Japan 
should be given to the United Nations. 
MacArthur did not explore the method in 
which this could be worked out. The 
most logical UN body to handle Japan 
would probably be the Security Council, 
where Russia exercises a veto power. 
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INDIA: ‘To the Last Sikh’ 


Punjabis, slated like other Indians for 
independence from Britain in fourteen 
months, last week hailed the sight of 
British troops with joy. For the Tommies 
represented virtually the only force for 
order in Punjab Province. There wild, 
senseless strife raged for the third week 
among the Moslem, Hindu, and Sikh 
population. Hundreds had been killed 
and 40,000 made homeless; damage ran 
to more than $20,000,000. 

Punjab, a key province in the Moslem 
League’s projected state of Pakistan, had 
become the testing ground for the civil 
war that might envelop all India upon 
British withdrawal. The fiercest fight 
against Moslem rule came from the rug- 
gedly independent Sikh minority. The 
Hindus, complained Punjabi Moslems, 
were determined to “fight Pakistan to the 
last Sikh.” 

Across the border, among the wild, 
untamed Moslem tribesmen of the North- 
west Frontier Province, a holy war smol- 
dered. Like Punjab, the province is part 
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of the Pakistan seep Already a force 
of fanatical Moslems has been mobilized 
by a romantic, 26-year-old “Saint of 
Islam,” the Pir Saheb of Mank Sharif. 
For weeks he has been exhorting huge 
jirgahs (gatherings of fighting men) to 
prepare for Islam’s zero hour. The. Pir 
Saheb’s visit to Ihumgudar near the bor- 
der stimulated speculation that he might 
order his armed bands to sweep south 
and join the Punjab’s raging racial war. 
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PHILIPPINES: U.S. Dollars 


Thousands of Filipinos jammed _ the 
Plaza Miranda in downtown Manila on 
March 10 to hear President Manuel Roxas 
speak. One of them, a bumptious barber 
named Julio Guillen, secreted a hand 
grenade in a bag of peanuts and sat out- 
side his shop only 30 feet from the speak- 
ers platform. “When I had almost fin- 
ished eating the peanuts,” he told the 
police who captured him later, “I de- 
cided to throw the grenade. Unfortun- 
ately, my chair wobbled and my aim was 
not so accurate.” 

Guillen’s grenade landed 4 feet away 
from the slim President of the Philippine 
Republic. Two alert officials on the plat- 
form quickly kicked it into the crowd. 
One bystander was killed and six others 
injured in the blast. Roxas was unhurt. 

Desperate Dollars: The barber de- 
nied any connection with organized anti- 
Roxas factions such as the Hukbalahaps, 
peasant bands still fighting government 
troops in Eastern Luzon hills. His only 
explanation for his action: He blamed 
Roxas for the islands’ economic troubles. 
Guillen also patently disapproved the so- 
lution to those problems Roxas offered in 
his two-hour plaza speech. The President 
urged adoption, in a national referendum 
to be held the next day, of a consti- 
tutional amendment granting American 
businessmen equal investment rights with 
Filipinos in the island. 

Adoption of the amendment was neces- 
sary to implement the controversial Phil- 
ippine Trade and Rehabilitation Acts of 
1946 already signed with the United 
States. The Rehabilitation Act provided 
620,000,000 American dollars desperate- 
ly needed because of Philippine war dam- 
age. Under the Trade Act the Philippine 
Government, in turn, granted the United 
States preferential trade rights in the 
islands until 1974. Roxas personally 
stumped the islands to answer the chief 
criticism: The politically independent 
Philippines would remain economically 
dependent upon the United States. 

Despite svidespread opposition, a strong 
majority of the 1,500,000 Filipinos who 
voted—less than half the electorate—as- 
sured passage of the amendment on 
March 11. On March 14 President Roxas 
signed another measure which many Fili- 
pinos criticized as further tying the in- 
fant republic to the United States. It 
granted the United States fifteen sites 
for military and naval bases in the is- 
lands for a period of 99 years, 
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The Truman Move Through Russian Eyes 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Anyone who engages in such a 
struggle as we have undertaken with 
Russia adds to his strength when he 
tries to understand what is going on 
in the mind on the other side of the 
argument. In this case, the deductions 
are not too difficult to make. For some 
eighteen months or more the Soviet 
Government and its propa- 


Soviet pressure on Greece has been 
exerted not only in the name of de- 
mocracy (Bolshevik version) but also 
in the name of Slav brotherhood. The 
specific point of attack is the “libera- 
tion” from Greece of its Slav popula- 
tion, largely in Macedonia. The All- 
Slav Conference which met in Bel- 
grade last December created 





ganda machinery have been 
attacking our motives and 
our actions. The pattern of 
thought is quite well estab- 
lished. 

The British decision to cut 
bait in Greece must have 
been a surprise. The Church- 
illian intervention there 
had been denounced con- 
sistently; the Soviet esti- 
mate of Britain’s postwar 
economic position had been low, yet in 
no public utterance or publication 
since the end of the war-time alliance 
had there been any shadow of a fore- 
cast of what actually happened. 

If the British fold-up was Surprise 
No. 1 to the Kremlin, then Surprise 
No. 2 must have been provided by 
President Truman. The Soviet esti- 
mate of what they call the “Anglo- 
Saxon bloc” has a contradiction in it. 
On one hand they see us as uniting to 
rule the world—and depriving the 
U.S.S.R. of its rightful position in the 
process—while on the other hand they 
have reverted to the old Bolshevik 
theory of Anglo-American rivalry as 
the fundamental cancer which will de- 
stroy capitalism.’ On one page they 
have the Anglo-American “military cir- 
cles” cooperating to secure bases for 
global domination, and on the next, 
page they have the British and our- 
selves competing in a struggle for 
world markets. 





In this latter struggle, Britain’s 
chance of success is represented as 
slight. The picture of the United States 
which this propaganda has created is 
one of a militaristic power whose pro- 
ductive capacity was so enormously in- 
creased during the last war—by nearly 
150 per cent compared with an in- 
crease of 25 to 30 per cent for Britain 
—that we must launch into a vast pol- 
icy of economic imperialism or plunge 
into a depression. Undoubtedly this 
picture will suggest a present line of 
action to Soviet thinking. It is to ex- 
ert strong pressure to detach the Brit- 
ish Labor government’s foreign policy 
from its present close cooperation with 
our foreign policy. 





a permanent committee, 
with its headquarters in 
Yugoslavia. This is a useful 
instrument for Soviet policy, 
and we may expect an in- 
crease in the agitation aimed 
at Greece. The attitude of 
the United States toward 
the “new” Slav states al- 
ready has been established 
as hostile by Soviet propa- 
gandists, and our aid to the 
Greek Government will be taken as 
corroborating evidence. 

Americans who were in Moscow 
after the death of President Roosevelt 
recognized a reversion to the prewar 
Communist belief that the capitalist 
democracies are economically strong 
for the moment but politically weak 
and doomed. We, on our side, have 
been certain that Soviet policy was 
leading from weakness. Russia’s prob- 
lems of reconstruction, of increased in- 
dustrialization, and in agriculture are 
appalling. The resources available from 
the postwar satellite states are by no 
means sufficient. This is the motive of 
Soviet expansionist policy. 





The corollary to our line of rea- 
soning is that a clear and firm foreign 
policy on our part could halt the 
spread of Soviet influence. Certainly 
the Russians have talked as though 
they felt exactly the same way. Their 
propaganda line—which reached _ its 
most frenzied pitch during the Paris 
peace conference last autumn—would 
make a fascinating platform for Amer- 
ican isolationism. 

The proposal to aid Greece and Tur- 
key—and especially the clear anti- 
Communist terms in which the Presi- 
dent made the proposal—must be a 
severe blow to these hopes. It does not 
follow, however, that Russian policy 
will collapse or even that it will beat 
an immediate retreat. For one thing, 
the Kremlin still has one powerful 
weapon which up to now has not been 
used to anything like its potentialities: 
the strong Communist parties in 
France and Italy, The possibilities of 
a counterattack from this flank are 
obvious. 
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is GENERAL AMERICAN 


Thanks to the American system of Free Enter- 
prise, our Chemical industry has grown in 
a few years to number nearly 10,000 com- 


panies, directly employing more than 287,000 
people. 


GENERAL AMERICAN serves the Chemical 
Industry through its diversified activities of 
manufacturing equipment for refineries and 
processing plants . .. designing and building 
freight cars ... operating the GATX fleet of 
more than 37,000 specialized tank cars of 207 
types and operating the world’s largest public 
storage terminals for bulk liquids. 


Co-worker with the Chemical industry .. . 
this is General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


General Office: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Cleveland e Dallas © Buffalo © Pittsburgh e Seattle e St. Lovis 
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ONTARIO: Drew’s Loss 


On May 24, 1945, eleven days before 
Ontario’s last provincial election, E. B. 
(Ted) Jolliffe, socialist-CCF leader, ac- 
cused Premier George A. Drew and his 
Conservative government of using a 
Gestapo-like secret police to spy on his 
opponents (NEwswEEK, June 4, 1945). 
Drew denied the charges and promised 
to resign if they were proved true by the 
royal commission he set up to investigate 
them. Ontario apparently believed Drew 
and gave him a landslide majority. At 
the same time Jolliffe and 23 other 
CCFers lost their seats in the provincial 
legislature. 

In September, the royal commission 
whitewashed both Drew and the govern- 
ment, although it did find that secret 
reports had been made. But Drew was 
still bitter because The Toronto Star, 
Canada’s biggest daily (circulation, 348,- 
000), had published editorials likening 
him to Himmler, Nazi Gestapo leader 
whose suicide (May 23, 1945) The Star 
reported in news columns adjoining the 
Jolliffe story. The Premier sued The Star 
and its publisher, Joseph E. Atkinson, 
popularly known as “Holy Joe” because 
of his prohibitionist views, for $100,000 
libel damages. 

On March 12, a twelve-man jury in 
Toronto found there had been no libel. 
Drew’s lawyer promptly said he would 
appeal. 

Two other post-election court actions 
against Drew remain to be settled. One 
is by John Alvin Rowe, former provincial 
policeman who gave Jolliffe the informa- 
tion for his Gestapo charges and who was 


fired after the investigation. The second 
is by Leslie Wismer, a former RCAF 
flight lieutenant, who was one of the 24 
CCFers defeated in the 1945 election. 

In a campaign speech, Drew said he 
could find no record that Wismer served 
on overseas operations. Wismer, a former 
editor of The Financial Post and now 
editor of the CCF News, bi-weekly organ 
of the Ontario party, contends that he 
joined Bomber Squadron 427 in April 
1944, as a navigator and did his first 
operational flight to the Frisian Islands on 
May 1. 


PARLIAMENT: Confidence 


As anticipated (Newsweek, Feb. 17), 
Canada’s Liberal government easily de- 
feated in Parliament three want-of-con- 
fidence motions by opposition parties in 
one week. The vote on the Progressive- 
Conservative motion on March 12 was 
the closest: 134 to 84. But even if the 13 
Social Credit members had supported 
the Conservatives rather than the govern- 
ment, the motion would have been de- 
feated. 

In Ottawa, the government's easy vic- 
tory was interpreted as indicating all 
parties were willing to let the govern- 
ment set the date for the next national 
election. Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
need not do so until 1950, but party fol- 
lowers believe he will pick the spring of 
1948. 

Meanwhile, King, weakened by a re- 
cent bout with influenza, planned to take 
a vacation in the Southern United States 
during the Easter recess. One cloud 





threatens to spoil his holiday: Labor, 
aroused over recent price increases grant- 
ed by the government, is threatening to 
stage a second round of postwar strikes. 


or 


PEOPLE: Hail Barbara Ann 


Oldtimers said it was the biggest ova- 
tion since George Young returned to 
Toronto after winning the Wrigley mara- 
thon swim to Catalina Island in 1927, 
Others, with younger memories, said it 
outdid the welcome given the royal fam- 
ily in 1939. To 18-year-old Barbara Ann 
Scott, it was almost more exciting than 
winning the world’s women’s figure-skat- 
ing title in Stockholm last month. 

Since Barbara’s triumphant return 
from Sweden on March 7, thousands of 
men, women, and children had turned 
out to greet her. In Ottawa, Parliament 
took time out to extend “its warmest 
greetings and good wishes to Barbara 
Ann Scott who . . . has brought distinc- 
tion to herself and honor to her country.” 

In Montreal, Mayor Camillien Houde 
and his 99 councilors gave her a tumul- 
tuous welcome. In Toronto, Mayor R. H. 
Saunders announced that the anti-noise 
by-law would be suspended for twenty 
minutes upon her arrival. Business firms 
took newspaper ads which featured Bar- 
bara’s wistful, blond prettiness and car- 
ried such tributes as: “We're proud of 
you, Barbara Ann.” The Toronto Globe 
and Mail front-paged a _three-column 
sample of her signature for the thousands 
of disappointed autograph seekers. 

By last week rumors of movie offers 
and marriage had grown insistent. Bar- 
bara promptly scotched them by an- 
nouncing that nothing would stand in the 
way of the 1948 Olympics: “It’s the 
Olympics or bust.” _ 











Home Products Click: Canada’s pottery industry, based 
mainly at Medicine Hat, Alta., is booming today as it 
fills the gap left by reduced imports from Europe. Natural 
gas available in the vicinity at the low cost of 4 cents 





per 1,000 cubic feet (equivalent production-cost of coal would 
be 75 cents a ton) gives the local product an edge over high- 
priced American pottery. Above, left, girls put handles on 
cups. At right, lotion bottles are ready for final glazing. 
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OHIO 


industrial empire of the midwest 


... supplies America and the world 
with a myriad of essential 
industrial products 


Well known for its production of pneumatic tires, of exquisitely 
wrought glassware and ceramics and of a wide diversity of essen- 
tial manufactured products, Ohio contributes generously to the 
economic prosperity of America. 

Ohio has created an industrial empire with exceptionally favor- 
able facilities for business operation—excellent river, lake and 
rail transportation—many prosperous metropolitan cities --large 
numbers of highly skilled workers—extensive chemical and en- 
gineering research activities— widely diversified industries —fer- 
tile farm lands—vast educational resources. 


Since 1912, International has enjoyed the advantages of opera- 


tion in Ohio, for three of its major manufacturing plants are 





located in this State... at Toledo, Columbia Park and Lockland. 





International has found it good to operate in Ohio, one of the 
twenty-one states from coast to coast in which its manufacturing 


plants and mines are producing essential minerals and chemi- 


cals for industry and agriculture in domestic and export markets, 
International hails Ohio for its industrial achievements and 


| looks forward confidently to expanded distribution, throughout 


| the nation and the world, of its products made in Ohio. 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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WILLIAM PENN 
SHANNON 


Fill Old-Fashioned 

glass with shaved 
ice. Pour in jigger of 
William Penn and 4 
jigger of green Creme 
de Menthe. Stir well and 
serve. The William Penn 
Shannon has a tempting, 
truly distinctive taste 
which makes it a pop- 
ular after-dinner drink. 


r 


WILLIAM PENN 
ROYAL 

Dip rim of claret 

glass in lime or 
lemon juice—then into 
powdered sugar. Pour in 
jigger of William Penn. 
Add dash of cloves, dash 
of cinnamon, twisted 
lemon and orange peel, 
lump of sugar. Put spoon 
in glass, fill with hot, 
strong black coffee. 














4 New Drinks... 4 Old Favorites. - 


WILLIA! 


THERE IS NO, FINER|¥ 


Fuciting NEW Duinks ! 


WILLIAM PENN 
SOUR 


Pour jigger of 

William Penn, jig- 
ger of lemon juice and 
jigger of orange juice 
into cocktail shaker. Add 
teaspoon of sugar. Add 
3 cubes of ice and shake. 
Serve in a regular Whis- 
key Sour glass. Garnish 
with cherry or orange 
slice, both if desired. 


WILLIAM PENN 
FLIP 


Pour jigger of 

William Penn in 
mixing glass. Add 1 egg, 
teaspoonful of sugar, 
dash of nutmeg and 2 
tablespoonfuls of shaved 
ice. Fill with milk and 
shake or mix. Top with 
2 dashes of nutmeg. 
Serve this refreshing 
drink in a stemmed:glass. 


@ You get a lot more deep-down enjoyment when you mix your drinks with 
mellow William Penn! Here's whiskey of vavarying quality—blended by 
distillers with over a hundred years’ experience behind them. Try William 
Penn and discover how wonderfully mild, rich and flavorful whiskey can be! 












WILLIAM PENN 
OLD-FASHIONED 


Place 1 or 1 lump 

of sugar in Old-Fash- 
oned glass. Add dash of 
bitters, tablespoonful of 
sparkling water, crush. 
Add ice cubes, 1 slice 
orange, 1 slice lemon 
and cherry. Over this 
pour jigger of William 
Penn. Add sparkling 
water as desired. Stir. 






WILLIAM PENN 
HIGHBALL 


Pour jigger of 

William Penn in 
highball glass. Add 2 ice 
cubes. Fill with spar- 
kling water, ginger ale 
or water. Add twist of 
lemon peel, if desired. 
No matter which mixer 
you choose, you'll enjoy 
whiskey at its fullbodied 
best — William Penn. 










| Ad Made Beller With 


PEN! 


Ri WHISKEY 





WILLIAM PENN 


@ Every drop of William Penn is the very best whiskey we can produce. You can’t buy Blended Whis 
finer whiskey! Yet you pay no premium. Enjoy its mellow smoothness straight and in 
mixed drinks soon. See for yourself why William Penn is found in the best places— 
why this great whiskey is winning more friends every day! 




































COLLINS 


Dissolve 1 teaspoon 

of sugar in juice of 
V4 lemon. Pour in jig- 
ger of William Penn. 
Add. 2 ice cubes. Fill 
with sparkling water 
while stirring. This great 
summer drink is pleas- 
antly different made with 
William Penn. Garnish 
with a sprig of mint. 
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WILLIAM PENN 
MANHATTAN 


Pour 4 jigger of 

sweet or Italian 
Vermouth and 1 jigger 
of William Penn in mix- 
ing glass. Add bitters if 
desired. Add tablespoon 
of cracked ice and stir. 
Strain into stemmed 
glass and serve with a 
cherry. A traditional be- 
fore-dinner cocktail. 


65% grain neutral spirits@ 
Gooderham & Worts Limited 
Peoria, Illinois. 
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Roche Percée (Pierced Rock), Gaspé Peninsula, Province of Québec. 
This famous promontory on the Gulf of St. Lawrence is one of nature's 
treasures of all time in the Dominion of Canada— home of WARWOOD’S 
BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 








Painted especially for the Harwood's Collection by Fred Wright. 
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PARAGUAY: Morinigo’s War 


For six years shrewd little Higinio 
Morinigo, supported by militaristic army 
officers, ruled Paraguay with an iron 
hand. Then last year the President-dicta- 
tor and his military backers had a falling 
out. The officers were becoming so strong 
that they threatened. Morinigo’s power. 
He could no longer even name a Cabinet 
Minister without asking their approval. 
Last June he challenged them and, with 
the aid of democratic younger officers, 
he broke them. 

Prodded by the young officers and 
political leaders, and, gently, by the 
United States, Morinigo began making 
cautious gestures toward democracy. He 











Acme 


Target of revolt 


allowed political parties and labor unions 
to resume their long-forbidden activity, 
guaranteed freedom of the press, and 
formed a two-party government which 
promised to hold free elections for a 
constituent assembly. 

But the two parties in the coalition 
government, the Colorados and the leftist 
Concentracién Febrerista, 
struggle for power. The Febreristas 
charged that Morinigo was favoring the 
Colorados in the hope that they would 
help him to reestablish his personal power. 
Early in January the Febreristas delivered 
an ultimatum: They would withdraw 
from the coalition unless Morinigo fired 
his hand-picked chief of the Asuncién 
police and agreed not to run for reelection 
when his term expired in August 1948. 
A few days later they did leave the gov- 
ernment. 

The Troubled Waters: Morinigo 
took advantage of the party struggle to 
rebuild his own position. He named men 


began to’ 
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he trusted to key army and police posts. 
By January of this year he was strong 
enough to impose martial law and oust 
the army men most dangerous to him. 
These included the commander-in-chief 
of the armed forces, Gen. Vicente Machu- 
ca, who was the leader of the democratic 
element in the army. It looked as if Mo- 
rinigo had outwitted his opponents and 
regained control of the army and the 
country. However, a number of demo- 
cratic officers, mainly in outlying garri- 
sons, remained hostile to the President. 
The Febreristas were bitter against him. 
And the small but active Communist 
party fished happily in the troubled 
waters. 

For two months there was confusion 
and unrest. Isolated and unsuccessful 
uprisings broke out in a number of army 
and navy units. The most serious incident 
occurred on March 7, when 200 men, 
described as Communists and Febreristas, 
attacked police headquarters in Asuncion. 
Six persons were killed and many 
wounded. 

Then, three days later came word that 
the First Infantry Division, with head- 
quarters at Concepcién, had revolted. 

Bombs Over the Chaco: Con- 
cepcién, 150 air miles north of Asuncién 
is one of sparsely populated Paraguay’s 
most important cities. It is a manufactur- 
ing, and railroad center on the upper 
reaches of the Paraguay River, close to 
the frontier of the Chaco jungle—the 
famous “green hell” where Paraguay and 
Bolivia fought a bloody war a decade ago. 
The garrison of Concepcién includes a 
substantial portion of the nation’s ground 
forces. 

The government issued an ultimatum 
to the rebels to surrender or be attacked 


“by land, air, and water.” When there 
was no reply, an army expeditionary force 
of about 1,000 men marched north and 
loyal troops in Asuncién were alerted as 
reinforcements. Planes of the army air 
force “bombed” Concepcidn twice, though 
the “bombs” apparently were only pam- 
phlets calling on the rebels to give up. 
All freight and passenger vessels were 
ordered off the river near Concepcidn, 
and it was indicated that Paraguay’s 
small but modern river navy would join in 
the attack. The Colorado party was “or- 
ganizing its forces in the northern region 
in order to cooperate if necessary with 
the forces which have started from the 
capital.” 

Whose Garrisons? Asuncién was 
quiet and the garrison at Campo Grande, 
outside the city, remained loyal. Never- 
theless, a radio report said that the capi- 
tal “is an armed camp with the streets 
heavily patrolled by government troops” 
who were enforcing a strict curfew. Sale 
of firearms of any type was prohibited. 

On March 13 the government. an- 
nounced: “Operation already started.” 
Then came reports that the rebels had 
captured several towns near Concepcion 
and claimed successes against the govern- 
ment south of the city. They had a num- 
ber of river boats which would enable 
them to reach Asuncién by steaming 
down the Paraguay. 

Yet neither side seemed anxious to 
open full-scale war until it was known 
what the Chaco garrison, one of the larg- 
est in the country, would do. On March 
14 a correspondent on the Argentine 
border reported that the Chaco garrison 
had joined the rebels and after a swift 
march southward had united with the 
Concepcion garrison. The government 
denied this. If it were true, it threw the 
odds overwhelmingly in favor of the 
rebels. 


PAU: Director Lleras Camargo 


On March 12 the governing board of 
the Pan American Union elected Dr. Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo Director-General 
to succeed the late Dr. Leo S. Rowe, who 
was killed in an automobile accident on 
Dec. 5, 1946. 

Lleras Camargo is one of Colombia’s 
youngest and most distinguished journal- 
ists and statesmen. Born in Bogota in 
1909, he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies before he hdd reached the re- 
quired age of 25. In 1935-36 and in 1937 
he served as Minister of the Interior. In 
1938 he founded the newspaper El] Lib- 
eral. Thereafter he held many Cabinet 
and diplomatic posts. 

When President Alfonso Lopez re- 
signed in August 1945, Lleras Camargo, 
then Foreign Minister at 36, was chosen 
to fill out Lopez's term. When the year 
was over, it was said that 90 per cent of 
Colombian voters, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives alike, would have voted to reelect 
him if the constitution had not forbid- 
den it. 
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Newsweek 


The footlights are calling to Lauder 


Trouper: Sir Harry Lauper, 76, the 
Scottish comedian, has his heart set on 
doing another “annual farewell tour,” as 
he used to call them, for American audi- 
ences. Snowbound in his Scottish home, 
Lauder Ha, he said over the telephone 
to London: “I've had it in my mind that 
I'd love to tour America again just a wee 
bit, from sea to sea.” Lauder came out 
of retirement to sing for the troops in the 
recent war. 


Born: A second girl, Rory, to ERrou 
FLYNN, 37, actor, and Nora EppincTon, 
22, former cigar-counter clerk; in Bur- 
bank, Calif., March 12. Their other 
daughter, Deirdre, is 2. 


Wrong Man: ALBERT PuTNAM (PUT) 
Humpureys, 35, diamond dealer and 
café-society playboy, was relieved of $50- 
000 worth of jewels by New York police 
who thought thev were stolen. Hum- 
phreys and his fifth wife, Geraldine Hig- 
gins (who was also his second), had just 
returned from Miami, where Humphreys 
said he bought the jewelry. Miami police 
backed him up, but he still has to an- 
swer a charge of receiving stolen prop- 
erty from Justin McCarthy, jewel thief. 


Off and On: For the second time in three 
years of marriage, Rira HaywortH, mov- 
ie actress, announced that it was all over 
between her and Orson WELLES, pro- 
ducer and actor. “I just can’t take his 
genius any more,” she said. “This time it’s 
for good.” In Hollywood Welles insisted: 
“We are separated but only geographic- 
ally. Rita is in Palm Springs, and I'm 
here working and wishing I were in Palm 
Springs.” 


Namesake: Bess TRuMAN, the President’s 
wife, had a new variety of rose-pink 
snapdragon named for her at the Kansas 
City Spring Flower Festival. The official 
name: The Bess Truman Antirrhinum. 
Three dozen of the long-stemmed flowers 
went to her 94-year-old mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Martha Truman, in Grandview, Mo. 


Trouble: GeorcE TEMPLE Jr., wrestler 
and older brother of Actress Shirley, for- 
feited $10 bail rather than appear on a 
drunk charge in Santa Monica. Temple, 
a Marine Corps veteran, became a pro- 
fessional wrestler over his family’s ob- 
jections. 


Anniversary: As Pore Pius XII cele- 
brated the eighth anniversary of his 
coronation, his personal physician, Prof. 
Ricardo Galeazzi-Lisi, reported: “The 
pontiff’s condition is not good, it is ex- 
cellent.” The Pope, who is 71, is recover- 
ing from a sprained ankle suffered when 
he stumbled in his garden. 


Worst: M. Louis, New York hair stylist, 
. “< ” 

picked the ten “worst-tressed” women 

in America. Among them: INcRip BERG- 

MAN—a victim of Hollywood’s vapid ap- 

proach”; the DucHEess oF Winpsor—her 


hair style “makes her face look like a - 


little box”; Betty GraBLE—“those big 
sausages (rolled curls) would look better 
in a delicatessen”; OoNA O'NEILL CuHap- 
LIn—“her hair-do would look better on 
an Irish sheep dog.” 


Engaged: Burr Coss, 24, movie actress 
and granddaughter of the late humorist, 
Irvin $. Cobb, and WiLi1aAM EyTueE, 29, 
movie actor; in New York, March 13. 
Miss Cobb (real name: Patricia Chap- 
man) divorced Greg Bautzer, Hollywood 
attorney, after one year of marriage in 
1945. The marriage will be Eythe’s first. 








Buff Cobb plans to marry an actor 








Wide World 


The Cassinis call it a day 


Divorced: GENE TIERNEY, movie actress, 
and OLxEG Cassini, dress designer; after 
six years, in Los Angeles, March 10. 
Among other things, the actress charged 
that she once gave a party to which 
Cassini brought “ten or twelve girls I'd 
never met and didn’t want to meet.” She 
won custody of their daughter, Daria, 3. 
Cassini had been married to “Madcap” 
Merry Fahrney, patent-medicine heiress. 


Caught Short: CLaupE REVERE WoMER 
Jr. of Eldred, Pa., learned about New 
York night clubs the hard way. After non- 
chalantly plowing through two chicken 
sandwiches, two highballs, olives, coffee, 
and champagne at La Martinique, he 
was presented with the tab: $28.43. 
Womer had $2.50 on him. He complained 
in court that the sandwiches “weren't 
worth $1.75.” 


Died: Winston CuurcHILL, 75, Amer- 
ican author (not related to the former 
British Prime “Minister); in Winter 
Park, Fla., March 12. Famous at the turn 
of the century for his historical novels 
(Richard Carvel, The Crisis, The Cross- 
ing), Churchill retired at 46, except. for 
one book, “The Uncharted Way,” pub- 
lished in 1941. 

May. GEN. FRANK PARKER, 74, 1918 
commander of the First Division in 
France; in Chicago, March 13. Parker 
was promoted in the field for his bril- 
liant leadership in the first world war. 

WaLTER S. GoopLANpD, 84, the na- 
tion’s oldest governor; in Madison, Wis., 
March 12 (see page 25). 

THEODORE CRANDALL ALFORD, 61, 
chief of the Washington bureau of The 
Kansas City Star; after an operation for 
the removal of his right lung, in Wash- 
ington, March 16. 
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to final drive problems! 


A. C. SCOTT, OWNER: 


E. B. LA BEAU, DRIVER: 


CHARLES A. DENTON, MECHANIC: 


“Trucks must fit the job. Timken ‘3 for 1’ “Drivers appreciate the value of the right “The right final drive, the right axle ratie, 


Axles make it easy to use the right final final drive. It’s easier on us. . 


drive for the job and get more efficient, more’ the truck . . 
profitable operation.” 


Vehicle manufacturers, dealers, operators—every-: 


body in the motor transportation industry benefits 
from this revolutionary new Timken Axle develop- 
ment. It’s the final answer to final drive problems. 

The complete new line of Timken “3 for 1” Axles, 
in a complete range of capacities and ratios, for 
medium, light-heavy, and heavy-duty service, is in 
full production NOW! 

In every Timken “3 for 1” Axle you get a choice 
of three final drives—(1) Single-Speed Hypoid; (2) 
Hypoid-Helical Double-Reduction; (3) Two-Speed 


Double-Reduction* 


_—_ Soest. 
— Deuble-Reduction® 


*INTERCHANGEABLE IN SAME AXLE HOUSING USING THE SAME AXLE SHAFTS 


Seven new related series of axles, providing a com- 
plete range of capacities for all medium, light-heavy 
and heavy-duty requirements. 


Three optional types of final drive in each capacity, 
each interchangeable in the same axle housing using 
the same axle shafts. 


A wide range of optional final drive gear ratios. 
New Advanced-Related Design, with exclusive Tim- 


ken Hypoid “Hy-Performance” Gearing throughout 
the entire line. 


. saves time and trouble ... 
makes for better driving in every way.” 


. easier on are big helps in keeping maintenance costs 
down. Hypoid’s a big help, too. It provides 
larger, stronger pinions and bearings.” 


Hypoid-Helical Double-Reduction with Timken Easy- 
Power Shift. All three types of final drives in each 
capacity are interchangeable in the same rugged 
Timken axle housing, using the same axle shafts. 

NOW, when buying a truck, you can specify the 
type of final drive that best meets your job require- 
ments. And, if requirements change, you can 
quickly change the final drive to another type. 
There’s no need to compromise—ever! 

Get all the facts! Then specify new Timken “3 for 
1” Axles under the next new trucks you buy! 
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RURAL HEALTH: Vanishing Country M. D.’s 


Someone must find us a doctor, for the 
roads are real bad and the doctors just won't 
come. 


This plea, written in pencil on cheap 
paper, was sent to the Department of 
Agriculture by a woman in a Pernsyl- 
vania mining camp with a population of 
50 families. It was one of hundreds of 
such letters with rural postmarks ad- 
dressed by village housewives and farmers 
to government agencies and to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. All told the 
same desperate story of no doctors and 
no hospitals for miles around. 

Country folk who had hoped that the 
wartime shortage of medical care would 
better with peace, complained last week 
that instead it had worsened. More than 
20,000,000 men, women, ‘and children 
living in rural areas were without ade- 
quate health protection. 

In conservative reports to the AMA, 
country doctors confirmed these plaintive 
personal appeals. Natchitoches Parish, 
La.. with a population of more than 
40,000, has only thirteen doctors, some 
too old to work, and only 36 hospital 
beds. San Miguel County, Colo., with 
2,500 population, has one doctor and no 
general hospital for 500 miles. Phillips 
County, Kans., with 20,000 people, has 
three doctors and no hospitals for 68 
miles. Kidder County, N. D., population 
5.600, has neither doctor nor hospital. 
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Newark 


ROCHESTER 


These scattered examples are borne out 
by hard, nationwide facts. United States 
Public Health Service figures show that 
nearly ‘half the counties in the nation 
have no approved general hospitals. 
While most cities have five hospital beds 
for every 1,000 people, the ratio is one 
to two per 1,000 in rural areas (popula- 
tion 2,500 or under). 

In Tennessee, Georgia, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota, and Louisiana, some 
50 per cent of the counties lack registered 
institutions; in Kentucky, 71 per cent. 
Rural Ohio, containing 42 per cent of the 
population, has only 19 per cent of the 
state’s approved hospitals. (Many rural 
areas have small, uncertified private hos- 
pitals with such notoriously bad care 
that the USPHS refuses to count them.) 

Plans for Action: In Washington last 
week, Congress took note of this disas- 
trous health threat and began to act. Sen. 
James Murray got ready to reintroduce 
the controversial Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell Bill, which provides a nationwide 
compulsory health program. Sen. Robert 
A. Taft urged adoption of his two bills— 
one to give Cabinet status to a depart- 
ment of health, welfare, and security; 
another to provide medical care for the 
indigent. In the meantime, progressive 
farmers fought quietly for their own vol- 
untary health plans, and the American 
Medical Association promised _ that 
“things will resolve themselves in time.” 
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Present and proposed rural and urban hospital scheme around Rochester, N. Y. 
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Country Doctor: Long hours, low income 


Basically, the rural health dilemma can 
be traced to the fact that fewer doctors 
are accepting country practice than ever 
before. In the AMA’s current files, there 
are long lists of small towns that have no 
doctor at all. While most of them are in 
the South, rural communities from Maine 
to California are also represented. Most 
cities can count on one doctor for 700 to 
800 people; the country areas average 
one to 2,500 to 3,000. In North Carolina, 
three-fourths of the state’s population 
living in the country has one-third of 
the doctors. 

Doctor shortages existed everywhere 
during the war, but rural regions suffered 
the most. While city doctors clung to 
their practices, country _ practitioners 
quickly exceeded their Selective Service 
quotas. In Alabama, the quota was topped 
by 94 per cent; in Mississippi, by 55 per 
cent. 

After the war, the majority of the men 
set up practice in the city. In a poll of 
one-third of the Army’s reserve doctors. 
only 1 per cent said they wanted to work 
in towns of less than 2,500. Today, more 
than half of the nation’s medical men 
practice in one-fourth of the states. Those 
left in rural areas are frequently low in 
professional ability and high in age. In 
Missouri, 43 per cent of all rural doctors 
are over 60. In North Dakota, nearly one. 
third of the state’s 335 doctors are ove: 
65. At present there is little hope fo 
more young doctors in the country. Less 
than one out of five medical students ‘ras 
a farm or small-town address. The farm 
boy usually can’t afford medical school. 
And the city medical student usually pre- 
fers to remain in the city. 


Low Pay and Poor Equipment: 
Reasons assigned for city preference are 
both economic and _ scientific. Census 











Death rate from diphtheria is highest among little children—under five! ' 
That’s why it’s so important to have your baby immunized against it. 
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MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 
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figures show that a rural doctor’s income 
of $4,000 can at least be doubled in the 
city. To reach his patients, the country 
practitioner must travel far and wide. In 
North Dakota, for instance, one man has 
to cover some 3,000 square miles to reach 
6,000 people. A small-town doctor in 
Illinois has to see 60 to 70 patients a day, 
compared with 20 to 30 for a city doctor. 
Doctors accustomed to modern laboratory 


and research equipment complain that 
they are isolated professionally “in the 
sticks, 


Last, doctors’ wives and families often 
object to rural life. In Butler County, Ky, 


an elderly physician complained that 
nearly a dozen young doctor assistants 
had come and gone because their wives 
disliked the rugged existence. One fledg. 
ling doctor recently took the job and 
promised to stay—but he’s a bachelor. 


City vs. Country Health: Th 
rural health problem is made all the mon 
acute by the revelation that country 
people have a higher sick rate than those 
in the city. Selective Service figures sho 
that wartime physical rejections among 
farm youth were 3 to 5 per cent higher 
than for city boys. In a sample of all age 
groups of country folk, the Farm Security 
Administration found that 96 per cent 
had some serious physical defect. Rural 
infant mortality rates are 25 per cent 
higher than urban. The country has 3 
much higher typhoid, diphtheria, malaria. 
and tuberculosis rate than city areas. 
Many diseases now under control in tow 
periodically ravage farm regions. 

The old saw that a farmer knows more 
about caring for a sick horse than for his 
ailing family is verified by statistics. Fea 
ing the modern doctor's prescription. 
many rural men and women continue to 
rely on old-style and frequently inade 
quate patent medicines. Farm folk buy 


far more of these ancient nostrums than 
city people. 

Government Help: As things stand 
now, the public health services, both 
Federal and state, can do little to reme«\ 
matters. Almost half. of America’s 3,070) 
counties have no effective public healt): 
service or public health service clinics. 
and many have none at all. There is 
scant aooperation. Public Health Servic: 


doctors may be allowed to check the 


sanitation in an obscure hamlet, but on 
offering free medical aid, they often dra 
fre from private practitioners, Traveling 
USPHS nurses, sometimes operating oui 
of down-at-the-heel health service offices 
have more work than they can handl. 
Meanwhile, farm leaders are growin 
increasingly militant, Most are convince: 
that efforts to talk doctors into movin 
into the country voluntarily are useless 
They cite the country’s wartime relocatio’ 
program to move doctors to rural are 
which, they claim, met a blank wall. A’ 
though Congress appropriated sever. 
hundred thousand dollars to entice do 
tors to doctorless areas ($250 a mont! 
for three months guaranteed, plus all cos! 
of transportation of family), only five 
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A patient in a rural hospital 


doctors and four dentists took advantage 
of the offer. Since on moving to most 
states many doctors must take that state's 
medical examination, the transfer to new 
regions was markedly hampered. 

Many of the farm organization heads, 
Albert §. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, for one, blame the powerful 
American Medical Association for part of 
their troubles. While farmers are pressing 
for voluntary prepaid plans to cover doc- 
tors’ bills, they charge that the AMA is 
attempting to gain full control of all such 
programs. In 23 states, the rural authori- 
ties assert, the AMA has engineered legis- 
lation which specifies that 51 per cent of 
all doctors have to approve a voluntary 
plan before it can be put into operation, 
and that the board which governs the 
program must be made up mainly of 
AMA doctors. 

At a February conference on rural 
health in Chicago, sponsored by the AMA 
through its Committee on Rural Medical 
Service, words flew hot and fast between 
the farmers and the AMA leaders. The 
country citizens demanded the right to 
control their own voluntary plans, with 
the doctors acting as employes. One 
indignant doctor asked the rural repre- 


sentatives: “You didn’t tell the Army how 
to fight the war, did you? Why should 


you tell us how to run medicine?” 


Rural Future: In 1945, Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran of the USPHS 


outlined an ideal medical unit for the 
average community. It included a group 
of hospitals, placed at strategic points 
around a regional center to form an 
integrated system for training, research, 
diagnosis, consultation, and treatment. 
Taking advantage of the Hill-Burton 
Act, which set up $375,000,000 in Fed- 
eral funds for hospital development to 
be given as grants to states that match 
the government gift, Michigan has in- 


augurated a program that approximates 
Dr. Parran’s suggestion. 


A second area in which Parran’s system, 
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in part, is under experiment is the rural 
region around Rochester, N. Y. With the 
city as the teaching center, the Council 
of Rochester Regional’ Hospitals, sub- 
sidized by the Commonwealth Fund, has 
established a group of nineteen cooper- 
ating hospitals. Interns from the larger 
institutions are rotated through the 
smaller ones to give them training and 
experience in rural medicine and, at the 
same time, to provide the small hospitals 
with a resident doctor’s services (see 
chart page 56). Another such experiment, 
backed by the Commonwealth Fund, was 
started in Virginia in 1946 with Rich- 
mond as the focal point. 

Other state and community efforts to 
improve the health situation of rural 
dwellers: 
€ At El Paso, Texas, a new medical 
center will be completed this year to 
meet the needs of ten West Texas coun- 
ties, as well as bordering counties in 
Arizona and New Mexico, and the State 


of Chihuahua, Mexico. o 


€ The Indiana State Medical Association 
is offering six or more annual scholarships 
to medical students who agree to practice 


in those counties “in which . . . medical 
service is most urgently needed.” 

€ Luverne, Iowa, population 600, for 
three years without a doctor and six years 
without a dentist, has raised $7,000 and 
bought a house which will be rented, at 
a pittance, to any doctor who can be 
persuaded to practice there. 
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Failure of a Drug 


Last January when two babies died in 
a Norwalk, Conn., hospital and a third 
was saved by antitoxin rushed from the 
Yale University School of Medicine, doc- 
tors became suspicious of a drug called 
Analbis Suppositories, used to hasten 
convalescence after tonsilitis and tonsil 
operations. 

Last week, the child drug toll attrib- 
uted to Analbis rose to nearly a score, 
with seven deaths in New York City. On 
March 11, Dr. Israel Weinstein, Health 
Commissioner of New York, ordered the 
drug withdrawn from the market and 
asked physicians to return supplies to 
their source. The suppositories, according 
to Dr. Weinstein, contain bismuth com- 











More Abundant Life: These babies are being fed from “shellies,” a new type 
of nursing bottle made from film. As they are needed, the bottles are snipped off 
long strips of film and fitted onto a plastic shell. Atmospheric pressure folds the 
film as the container empties, making it easier for the baby. “Shellies” are especially 
good for premature babies too weak to suck milk out of rigid glass bottles. 


bined with a complex organic compound 
known as_ heptadienecarboxylic acid. 
Evidence so far gathered points to the 
acid as the cause of death. 


Antidote for Gold 


For relief from painful rheumatoid 
arthritis, many doctors prescribe gold 
salts injections. But gold, like mercury and 
other heavy metals, is a poison, and 
when gold salts treatments are incorrectly 
gauged, results may be disastrous. 

Last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, three groups of 
doctors described a new technique where- 
by gold salts can be safely administered 
to arthritis sufferers. It involves the use. 
of BAL (British Anti-Lewisite), the war- 
time anti-gas chemical developed by 
the Peters group at Oxford to save the 
lives of men who might be gassed with 
arsenic-bearing Lewisite (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 10, 1945). Later, BAL proved to be 
almost 100 per cent successful in saving 
civilian victims of bichloride of mercury 
and arsenic poisoning. Now BAL has 
been given to twelve patients . suffering 
from gold poisoning following gold salts 
treatment for arthritis. In all but one, 
“spectacular recovery” was noted. 

Nip in Time 

Probably “the most useful aid in treat- 
ing the elderly patient” is a nip of 
whisky, Dr. Edward L. Bortz, associate 
professor of medicine at the University ot 
Pennsylvania Graduate School, said last 
week. Dr. Bortz did not go into the mer- 
its—or evils—of whisky as a_ snakebite 
remedy, or a pick-me-up for younger 
drinkers. But for the aged, he said, whisky 
“is a splendid tonic, an aid to digestion, 
a lift to the spirits and soothing to the 
jangled nerves . . . certainly one of the 
best sedatives when used in adequate 
quantity.” 
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The Chemistry of Polio 


From the University of Minnesota’s 
physiology department last week came 
news of the first significant clue to chemi- 
cal changes caused by infantile paralysis. 

In the urine of 64 polio victims, Dr. 
Maurice B. Visscher and his associates 
have found large quantities of porphy- 
rins, compounds similar to the body's 
enzymes, but with a powerful effect on 
the central nervous system’s tissue. 

Porphyrins! in small amounts are nor- 
mally present in the urine of well per- 
sons, Dr. Visscher pointed out. But the 
appearance of excessive porphyrins in 
urine samples of the polio patients was 
regarded by the Minnesota researchers as 
evidence of a chemical change in the 
victims’ nerve tissues following the de- 
generative effects of the disease. Inten- 
sive research is now under way to cor- 
relate the presence of porphyrins with the 
progress and severity of individual cases 
of poliomyelitis. 
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No trick at all! Magnesium lightness in 
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Magnesium lightness means labor-saving in metal. To the housewife 
it brings a welcome lift to appliances she uses daily. To the sportsman it means 
light, strong, dependable equipment. To the industrialist it 
signifies manpower saved, production speeded, sales increased. To Dow, the 
nation’s foremost producer of magnesium, its rapidly-expanding use is 
the natural result of thirty years of development and production. And to America’s 


manufacturers, Dow's experience means unequalled technical 
service. Watch magnesium! Look for it wherever lightness counts! 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW MONRO-MATIC 
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The MONRO-MATIC occupies only the space of 
a letterhead: is so light a girl can carry it from desk 
to desk. It has instant appeal because of its easy 4 
operation... “Velvet Touch” that never tires... z 
so quiet it can be used alongside a telephone. 

These advantages combined with new automatic 
operating features. make the MONRO-MATIC far 
and away the fastest producer of figures ever offered 
to business. Now. more than ever, “Operators Who 
design. remarkable flexibility and amazing speed Know Prefer Monroe.” 


L remained for Monroe to achieve this 
outstanding engineering triumph —a radically NEW 


full automatic caleulating machine whose modern 








establish standards of performance heretofore un- See and compare—then decide. Call the nearby 
heard of and introduce unbelievable new economies Monroe-owned branch. or write to Monroe Calculat- 


in business figuring, ing Machine Co., Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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Submerged Combustion 


The usual industrial steam boiler, as 
used in everything from locomotives to 
central power plants, is essentially no 
ditferent from a teakettle. In each the 
water is held in some kind of container 
through which the heat is transferred 
from the flame. 

Last week a chemical engineering pro- 
fessor from the University of Texas, Dr. 
kK. A. Kobe, toured thé local sections 
of the American Chemical Society in 
Texas and Louisiana explaining a new 
kind of boiler that has already seen some 
industrial application. The process, known 
as “submerged combustion,” does away 
with the metallic surface between the 
fluid and the flame. P 

Fuel gas and air, under pressure, are 
mixed and piped inte a combustion 
chamber under the surface of the water 
or other liquid. The hot combustion 
products bubble up through the liquid, 
transferring their heat directly to it. 

Professor Kobe, who worked out the 
process over a five-year period which 
ended in 1937, said it was used during 
the war in two Texas magnesium plants. 
He considers it ideal for places like Texas 
which have large supplies of natural gas, 
and for operations like those of chemical 
plants and laundries which need large 
quantities of steam. 


Weather for War 


Few people realize that systematic 
weather forecasting is a comparatively 
recent thing. It had to await invention of 
the telegraph, so that simultaneous ob- 
servations in different places could be 


speedily brought together. In the United. 


States this work began on a nationwide 
scale only in 1870, when the Army Signal 
Corps held competitive examinations for 
weather observers, enlisted the winners 
as sergeants, and put them to work at 
24 stations all over the country. Soon it 
began furnishing thrice-daily weather 
service called “Synopsis and Probabili- 








Snow to order: It’s done with popguns, balloons, and soda bottles 


ties.” From that Brig. Gen. Albert J. Myer, 
who founded the Signal Corps during the 
Civil War and then turned his energies in 
peacetime to meteorology, gained his 
nickname of “Old Prob.” 

In 1890, this service was reorganized 
on a civilian basis as the United States 
Weather Bureau. The Signal Corps con- 
tinued to experiment with weather equip- 
ment for strictly military purposes. In re- 
cent years it developed the radiosonde 
balloon and automatic weather stations, 
as well as methods of detecting thunder- 
storms by radio and studying clouds by 
radar. Last week the Signal Corps went 
into the business of making weather when 
it sponsored General Electric Co. experi- 
ments in turning clouds into snow. 

During the war, two GE scientists, 
Dr. Irving Langmuir and Vincent J. 
Schaefer, had started their weather 
studies with such military projects as 
the prevention of ice on airplane wings. 
When the government contracts ran out 
they continued their researches for the 
company. As one result, in an experiment 
over Mount Greylock in Massachusetts, 
they were able to turn cold clouds into 
snow by the use of dry ice (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 25, 1946). In a laboratory cold 
chamber, GE disclosed Yast week, they 
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your foot | 
has a figure, too! 


And it curves on the bottom! That’s 
why the Matrix shoe is built to fol- 
low your foot’s figure. It’s smart 
outside, got “your footprint in 
leather” inside...a curved-for-com- 
fort copy of the bottom of your 
foot. No break-in strain... because 
Matrix fits right from the first step 
to the last. You walk on your foot- 
print when you walk in Matrix shoes. 
For the name of yourlocal Matrix dealer, 


look up Matrix in your classified tele- 


phone directory. 
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Special Delivery: The ribbon parachute, originally devel- 
oped in Germany (Newsweek, Dec. 9, 1946), has been ap- 
plied by the AAF to drop heavy equipment from cargo planes. 
These pictures, released this week at Wright Field, Ohio show 
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International Photos 


a roller-mounted 2,240-pound howitzer extracted from the 
cargo compartment of a Fairchild Packet by a small ribbon 
extraction parachute, after which a big 90-foot chute blossoms 
out to slow down the descent for a landing in good condition. 





have succeeded in crystallizing super- 
cooled water vapor into snow by the 
simple expedient of bursting a toy bal- 
loon, uncapping a bottle of carbonated 
beverage, or shooting a popgun. 


Snow, Please: While Langmuir and 
Schaefer were thus meddling with the 
weather, GE officials began to wonder 
whether it was properly the company’s 
business to send planes around the coun- 


try wafting a magic chemical that 
changed clouds into falling snow. Since 
the Mount Greylock experiment GE has 
been “snowed under” with letters request- 
ing that snow be provided or be kept 
away. Negotiations looking toward gov- 
crnment sponsorship resulted in the 
Signal Corps contract. 

Under the contract the actual tests in 
the upper atmosphere will be directed by 
the Signal Corps Engineering Labora- 
tories at Fort Monmouth, N.J., with 
technical counsel from GE. A. specially 
equipped B-25, based at the Newark, 
N. J., airport, will go hunting for appro- 
priate clouds to dispel. The plans call for 
year-round research, with the object of 
producing not only snow but also rain. 

Beyond the obvious purpose of remov- 
ing cloud ceilings above airports the 
Army did not disclose its strategic or 
tactical hopes. But in modern warfare 
an unexpected turn of weather—natural 
or artificial—could be decisive. 
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Rockets to the Moon 


Now that V-2 rockets fly more than 
100 miles above the surface of the earth, 
what about sending missiles or space 
ships the rest of the way to the moon? 

It can be done, says Willy Ley, in a new 


edition of his book, “Rockets and Space 
Travel.”* Ley, who has been writing 
about rocket possibilities in German and 
English for twenty years, put out the first 
edition (NEWSWEEK, May 22, 1944) be- 
fore the V-2 program was disclosed. In 
the new edition published this week, he 
draws on his knowledge of the people who 
worked at Peenemiinde to give the back- 
ground of the V-2 project along with his 
forecasts of the future. 

Oddly enough, the German rocket en- 
thusiasts of twenty vears ago were more 
interested in reaching the moon than de- 
vising a weapon, Ley was among those 
enthusiasts, an early member of the 
Verein fiir Raumschiffahrt (Society for 
Space Travel). He came to the United 
States before the war; other members of 
the society followed Hitler's bidding to 
staff the laboratories at Peenemiinde, 
where the V-2 was developed. 

According to Ley, the success of the 
V-2 project and the emergence of atomic 
energy as a possible propulsion source of 
extreme compactness together reinforce 
the dreams of space travel. Theorists 
have it all planned. Mere distance is 
brushed aside as a minor difficulty. The 
main thing is to escape the binding force 
of the earth’s gravity. Once that is done, 
a properly directed ship can coast along, 
with its engines turned off, for thousands 
or even millions of miles and then hitch 
itself to the gravitational pull of the target 
body in the heavens. 

An unmanned rocket to the moon, Ley 
goes on, could prove its arrival if it 
carried only a half pound of explosive plus 








*RocCKETS AND SPACE TRAVEL. By Willy Ley. $74 
pages. Viking. $3.75. 


about 9 pounds of fine white powder, 
such as plaster of Paris. The scattered 
white layer would be distinguishable to 
earthly telescopes. Such a trip could be 
followed by a manned space ship, which 
could pay its costs by bringing back 
lunar souvenirs for sale. 
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Eat It or Blast It 


A Periscope item of last summer 
(NEWsWEEK, June 24, 1946) revealed 
that during the war a high explosive was 
mixed with flour, appropriately dubbed 
“Aunt Jemima,” and smuggled to Chi- 
nese saboteurs. The rest of the story was 
told last week by Dr. George B. Kistia- 
kowsky, Harvard chemistry professor and 
wartime chairman, successively, of the 
explosives divisions in the OSRD and the 
Los Alamos atom-bomb laboratory. 

While he was running the government's 
explosive laboratory at Bruceton, Pa., 
Kistiakowsky said, “we were asked to de- 
vise an explosive which could be shipped 
to our Chinese collaborators by the ton. 
‘Aunt Jemima’ was the result. It could 
be made into dough and baked in to 
bread which tasted just like ordinary 
bread. It could be exploded in the flour, 
dough, or bread form with equal effect by 
anyone knowing how to detonate it.” 

The stuff was shipped through neutral 
countries into Japanese-held territory in 
bags labeled “flour” and addressed to Jap- 
anese army quartermaster depots. The 
Japanese never discovered the secret 
powers of “Aunt Jemima.” Their soldiers 
actually ate a good deal of it, with no 
reported personal damage. The rest fell 
into the hands of Chinese guerrillas, who 
used it like dynamite to blow up bridges. 
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A Broom for Broadcasters 


In the past year the radio industry has 
endured an unprecedented burst of criti- 
cism with a stony countenance and a 
stubbornly self-righteous attitude. Its 
chief critic was the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which, through the 
pages of the Blue Book,* attacked most 
advertising and many program practices. 
Last October, William Paley, CBS board 
chairman, speaking to his fellow members 
of the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 4, 1946), irrever- 
ently suggested that perhaps some criti- 


cism was justified. His was the first major: 


admission that a little housecleaning was 
in order, Last week, almost a year to the 
day since the FCC Blue Book appeared, 
the radio industry let it be known that it 
was shopping for the first broom. 

What the industry proposed is a plan 
for the self-regulation of radio, to be 
called the Broadcasters Advisory Council. 
Still in the idea stage, the recommenda- 
tion was drafted by Frank Stanton, CBS 
president, F, B. Ryan Jr., president of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., and Charles G. 
Mortimer, vice president of the General 


Foods Corp., representing radio’s trium-. 


virate—the networks, advertising agen- 
cies, and the sponsors. To be effective, 
the BAC would need the solid backing 
of all three. Preliminary discussions re- 
portedly dealt with radio advertising of 
cathartics and mouth washes, the inser- 
tion of transcriptions between major 
shows, the amount of advertising a lis- 
tener will accept, and the need for greater 
program variety. But almost before the 
plans were announced, one or two of 
the sponsors were reported withdrawing 
from the proposed council. 

If the BAC does survive, the inevitable 
inside criticism, its function will substan- 
tially parallel that of the 25-year-old Mo- 
tion Picture Association (the Johnston 
Office). The council’s power will be 
wielded by its managing director. As its 
highest paid executive, he will administer 
improved industry-drawn standards of 
programming and advertising. To this 
end the BAC recommendation committee 
has already set forth three objectives: (1) 
a survey designed to bring out informa- 
tion on radio’s obligations in the public 
interest, (2) a code of standards for com- 
mercial broadcasting, and (3) continuing 
research into the public’s acceptance of 
broadcasting. 


Pn 


High Finance 


Radio talent on the four major net- 
works in 1947 is costing $1,500,000 week- 
ly, or an estimated $78,000;000 for the 
year, an all-time high, Variety reports. 
The average nighttime show costs from 
$7,000 to $8,000; the average daytime 
show, $1,800 a week. 

*Officially “The Public Service Responsibility of 


Broadcast Licensees,” the report, because of its tone 
and cover color, was soon nicknamed Blue Book. 
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A Place in Vancouver’s Sun 


Vancouver, Wash., frowns across the 
Columbia River at its big neighbor, Port- 
land, Ore., on the Willamette, where 
that river pours into the Columbia. In 
the wartime boom, Vancouver’s popula- 
tion swelled from 16,000 to about 60,000. 
It also acquired a-second daily, The Van- 
couver Sun, a nondescript former weekly 
which the local machinists’ and painters’ 
unions bought and converted in 1944 to 
plug for New Dealism and oppose the 
stodgily conservative Vancouver Colum- 
bian (Newsweek, April 24, 1944). 

The unions hired newsmen to run The 
Sun and carefully avoided letting it be- 
come a labor house organ. With a circu- 
lation of 7,000, the paper actually showed 
a slight gain last year on The Columbian, 
which dipped 1,000 to 9,700. Despite 
this, advertisers shied away from the 
union-ownership label, and The Sun cost 
the unions about $160,000 in nearly three 
years. 

Last week, they had had enough. They 
sold The Sun to Sheldon Sackett, bump- 
tiously liberal small-time publisher and 
bigger-time radio operator on the West 
Coast. For it, Sackett laid $13,000 in cash 
on the line, took on an interest-free mort- 
gage of $48,000, and stowed $75,000 in 
working capital into a Vancouver bank. 

Wacky Warrior: The 6-foot-2, 212- 
pound Sackett is 44, never sits still, talks 
rapidly but rarely finishes a sentence, 
tipples lustily, tells off fellow publishers, 
and seems to have a gift for offending 
people. Friend and foe often call him 
wacky but would like to be wacky the 


same way, As owner of The Coos Bay 


\Ore.) Times and radio stations KROW, 
in Oakland, Calif., KOOS in Coos Bay, 





Sackett tells off Portland, Ore. 
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TANOIS QUE LA MONT TOMBE SUR 
LES COLLINES, PETER-LE- CACTUS 
ATTEND IMPATIEMMENT LE RE- 
TOUR DE BOSTON BLACKIE. 
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BAH! PEUT-ETRE QUE BLACKIE 
ME JOUVE UN TOUR ET NE RE- 


VIENDRA PAS. JE CROIS QuE 
JE VAIS ALLER AU RANCH 
DE GRANT POUR VOIR S’iL 


PART AVEC LE 
BETA. 
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meer | 
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BieN! WeN/EST PAS PART! avec 
LE BETAIL, MAIS MOI 3V vais. $1 
JE FAIS PASSER LA FRONTIERE A 
TOUTES CES BETES, JE GAGNERA) 
BEAUCOUP D’ARGENT POUR PETER 
LE -CACTUS. 





Qu’ NE CROIT PAS 
JOVER UN TOUR A 
PETER-LE-CACTUS 
ET S’EN TIRER 
comme Ga! 




















HAUT LES MAINS! DES- 
CENDEZ DE CE CHEVAL! . 
MAIS C/EST... PETER-LE 





CEST EXACT, 


MAINTENANT JE VAIS FAIRE PASSER LE LONG DE LA VOIE UN 
ERE EXPRESS LANCE A TOUTE 
A Tout VOTRE 
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ALLURE ARRIVE SUR 
JANE IMPUISSANTE ! |. 
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In a comic strip, Frenchmen live “The Perils of Pauline” again 


and KVAN in Vancouver, he reputedly 
has built up a fortune of $500,000 or 


more. He recently bought station KWJ] . 


in Portland for $400,000 subject to FCC 
approval. 

Sackett moved back into Vancouver 
(he once was co-owner of The Sun as a 
weekly) with trumpets blaring, In a ten- 
column editorial he promised a bigger 
and better Sun, a liberal policy with “a 
phobia against those who prate liberalism 
but do not pay their bills,” and war on 
Portland in Vancouver’s behalf. “The 
Sun will stand for an end to the colonial 
policy of Portland,” he proclaimed. 


Just where Sackett’s anticolonialism 


Hopped and newgpaper imperialism de- 
gan was hard to tell. Last week, he also 
bought The East Side Post, a Portland 


shopping weekly, changed *its name to 
The Sun, and planned to convert it into 
a daily to do battle with the mighty Port- 
land Oregonian and Oregon Journal. 
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Buck Brady Rides in Paris 


If a strike ties up an American news- 
paper, what many a reader misses most is 
the comics—“Dick Tracy,” “Orphan An- 
nie,” “Lil Abner,” “Blondie,” and their 
ilk. Not so in France. Frenchmen get their 
funnies from comic magazines rather than 
the newspapers, and so have been missing 
none in Paris, where a strike by printers, 
pressmen, and other backshop unionists 
kept newsstands bare of newspapers from 
Feb. 18 to March 17. 

By far the favorite of French comic- 
strip addicts is “Buck Brady,” a good old- 
fashioned horse opera from the pen of 
an American ex-GI named Mitchell 
Wright. “Buck Brady,” in the colored 
pages of Récréation, sells 80,000 a week 
in Paris alone and circulates widely in the 
provinces and French-occupied Germany. 

“Buck Brady” borrows freely from such 
American classics as “The Lone Ranger” 
and “Red Ryder” of the comic pages, and 


“The Perils of Pauline,” which the late 
Pearl White made as familiar to French 
film goers as to those in America before 
the first world war. Brady is a square- 
jawed sheriff of Tombstone Gulch, the 
nemesis of such villains as Peter le Cactus. 

“Vous étes une brute,” exclaims Jane 
Grant, the heroine, when Cactus Pete ties 
her to a railroad track. But Tonnerre 
(Thunder), her horse, frees her by chew- 
ing on the ropes. “Tu es un bon cheval, 
Tonnerre, —“You are a good horse, Thun- 
der,” coos Jane. 

Star From Stars and Stripes: The 
23-year-old, 6-toot Wright spent most of 


his life in New York before he went to 


wat. We studied at the At Students 


League under George Bridgman and 
John Groth and worked during summer 
vacations on The Augusta (Ga.) Chron- 
icle. Drafted in June 1943, Wright spent 
fourteen months as a combat engineer in 
Britain and France, then worked on the 
Riviera, German (Altdorf), and Paris 
editions of Stars and Stripes until he was 
discharged in March 1946. He joined 
The New York Post’s Paris edition, but 
found himself jobless when that folded. 
So he started taking samples of “Buck 
Brady” to French editors. One was espe- 
cially dubious. He thought a Wild West 
saloon meant “bordello.” “Wouldn't do at 
all for French children,” he said. 

But Wright finally convinced editors at 
Coordination, France’s equivalent of King 
Features Syndicate, Inc., and publisher of 
Récréation, first comic paper permitted to 
publish in postwar France. Récréation 
made Wright dress up Diamond Dolly a 
bit, and assigned Francois Timmory, ex- 
movie-magazine editor, to translate such 
dialogue as “Scram, you cheap tinhorn 
crook,” into “Sortez, sale petit bandit.” 

Last week, Wright was collecting 9,000 
francs (about $75) per strip, had hired 
another ex-Stars and Stripes man as an 
assistant, and planned to settle down in 
Paris “while the going is good.” 
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The Reds and the Guild 


Since the American Newspaper Guild 
entered the CIO nearly a decade ago, 
there have been charges of Communist 
or fellow-traveler influence among the 
membership. Last week the charges came 
into the open in hearings before the 
House Labor Committee. From Milton 
Murray, president of the Guild, the com- 
mittee heard that: 


€@ Communists virtually control the New 
York and Los Angeles Guild locals. 


€ John Ryan, executive vice president of 
the New York local, and William Brodie, 
executive secretary of the Los Angeles 
local, are Communists. 


€@ Only a minute fraction of the Guild 
membership at large is Communist and 
the Communists have no control over the 
national organization. The Guild plans 
to expose and defeat Communists as- 
piring to Guild office. 


| @ it would be impossible for a Commu- 


nist guildsman to write the news ob- 
jectively. 
In Los Angeles Brodie said Murray’s 


' testimony was “just a political blast.” In 


New York Ryan claimed it was an honor 
to be labeled a Communist in view of 
charges made against other workers “in 
behalf of American wage earners.” 


Tagging Along With Aggie 


In Los Angeles newspaperdom, Aggie 
Underwood of Hearst’s Herald & Express 
rates as no sob sister. Bragging that she 
is the best newspaperman in town, Man- 
aging Editor John B. T. Campbell once 


wrote; “Her favorite occupation is fo'low- 
\n@ a good murder, Her Lavonte photo 


graph is a good murder. Her favorite fate 


for all editors is a good murder. Help!” 
Last week, Campbell had a chance to 
back up his words—and did. The Herex 


' had lost its veteran city editor, Jackson 


Berger, who joined a fast-growing neigh- 
bor, The San Fernando Valley Times, as 
managing editor. Campbell raised Arthur 
Merrick to city editor but still needed 
someone else to round out the co-city 
editor setup of the West’s biggest daily. 
Aggie got the job. 

Aggie, whose maiden name was Agnes 
May Wilson, was born 44 years ago in 
San Francisco, the daughter of a glass 
blower. She grew up in Portland, Ind., 
never went beyond the first year of high 
school, and started her newspaper career 
plugging in calls on the switchboard of 
the old Scripps-owned Los Angeles Rec- 
ord. This was in 1926. : 

Beats and Feats: A pretty, brown- 
haired girl with Marlene Dietrich legs, 
\ggie soon was giving male reporters 
plenty of competition. In 1935, when 
she left the low-paying Record to join the 
Herex, she was city editor. 

In the rugged competition for head- 
lines in Los Angeles, Aggie since has 
turned up scores of beats for the Herex. 
At the paternity trial of Charles Chaplin 
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it was Aggie who 
arranged to have 
Joan Barry’s baby 
brought into court 
early in the morn- 
ing so The Herex 
could hit the streets 
first with pictures. 
When a jury came 
in with the verdict 
on Albert Dyer, 
rapist-killer of three 
small girls back in 
the ’30s, the judge 
held up the verdict 
until the bailiff could summon Aggie from 
her breakfast in a restaurant across the 
street from the courthouse. She also 
scored a clean beat on Lupe Velez’s sui- 
cide note disclosing her motive—preg- 
nancy and a broken romance. 

Now, the mother of a married daugh- 
ter and a son in college, Aggie has 
lost her girlish figure but none of her 
spryness. She still takes Q. and A. testi- 
mony faster than any other Los Angeles 
newsman. Her reporters idolize her, and 
she likes to bend an elbow with them 
after hours at a nearby tavern. So far 
Aggie has got no special recognition from 
William Randolph Hearst. But last year 
when the chief's son George wanted 
someone to teach his daughter Phoebe 
how to be a reporter, he didn’t hesitate. 
He sent her down from San Francisco 
to tag along with Aggie. 


Po 


Life of a Funny Man 


As the United Press’s No. 1 spoof man, 
Freddie Othman has at once the toughest 
and the softest touch of any newsman in 


Watton. We ig sage ta be Kany 


every day, and that’s tough. But he can 
go wherever his irreverent whim leads 
him, and that makes him the envy of 








Los Angeles Herald Express 


Aggie Underwood 


many a Washington correspondent. 
Othman is a rotund redhead whose 


- 210 pounds once earned him the “Ms, 


Five-by-Five” tag. In 1925, the As» 
sociated Press turned him down curtly 
saying: “You're too fat to be an AP man. 
The UP hired Othman and he’s beaten 
pavements for it ever since. Othman first 
started to spoof Washington in 1932, 
did the same to Hollywood from 1937 to 
1944, then fled back to the capital where 
he thought the. material was richer. 

Last week, now down to 170 pounds 
on doctor’s orders, Othman spoofed him- 
self. The occasion was the appearance 
of his mock-serious autobiography, “Man 
on the Half Shell,”* a potpourri of Oth- 
man’s career roaming among nudists, 
looking for sea monsters in the Commerce 
Department’s aquarium, finding bales of 
costly red tape (actually) in the State 
Department, and exploring the zany life 
of Hollywood and other communities. 
For his followers, the waggish Othman 
obligingly reviewed his own book in 
typical Othman style: : 

“The publisher said write an auto- 
biography . . . ‘But leave yourself out 
of it. . .. This obviously was a good idea 
... I did my best, but I am afraid I dis- 
appointed the editor . . . In some of these 
episodes . . . involving Lana Turner, 
Herbert Hoover, Vic Mature, Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson, Al Capone, Sam 
Goldwyn, and the Taj Mahal, I fear 
that Othman shines through . . . 

“My bride, with whom I seldom dis- 
agree, says it is the best book any hus- 
band of hers ever wrote . . . Another dis- 
interested criticism comes from the 6- 
year-old son of the United Press foreign 
editor . . . [He] examined each picture 


arrehrlly, ern Ne aids Tis 6 a very 


funny book. About a man going crazy.” 





*MAN ON THE Hatr SHELL. By Frederick C. Oth- 
man. 211 pages. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 











Newsweek 
Freddie Othman: The UP’s funny man puts himself on the half shell, too 
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PRODUCTION: Ships, Planes, Oil, and Policy 


Business, along with Congress, began 
to make radical changes in its thinking 
last week. In one day, all the old reasons 
for judging the future in terms of re- 
construction after the first world war 
seemed to disappear. The situation in 
1920, when overexpanded war-boom 
business rode into a recession, no longer 
seemed to make a valid comparison with 
1947, when nobody could be sure that 
a new, economic war had not already 
begun. 

rresident Truman’s declaration of for- 
eign policy (see page 23) could affect 
every businessman; it could mean con- 
tinued high prices, high taxes, high 
production, and aggressive international 
trade. It could mean more insecurity than 
most businessmen like to think about. 
But the first repercussions may be. felt 
in three fields of big business: (1) ship- 
building, (2) aircraft, and (3) oil. 


1—Ships for Security 


In 1945, the Maritime Commission be- 
gan preliminary design work on a fleet of 
nine passenger and __ passenger-cargo 
liners. This was postwar planning to keep 
the American shipbuilding industry afloat 
for a possible emergency. Last August 
President Truman abruptly canceled the 
program on the ground of economy. The 
shipbuilders’ days were numbered. The 
best of them would work themselves out 
of business by Jan. 1, 1948, because Brit- 


ish and Swedish yards could undercut 
American construction cost by 50 per 
cent and still show a profit. 

Last week the President made the first 
move toward a shipbuilding revival. He 
appointed a five-man advisory commit- 
tee on the merchant marine, headed by 
K. T. Keller, president of the Chrysler 
Corp.,* “to counsel the government and 
assist it in formulating a program to 
strengthen our merchant marine.” 

The advisory committee was given the 
same job that the United States Maritime 
Commission had been doing before the 
economy wave: to recommend number 
and types of merchant vessels for a stable 
long-range program. Shipbuilding skills, 
said the President, ought to be main- 
tained for the sake of national security. 

Ships in Time: Shipbuilders and the 
Maritime Commission were ready with 
other arguments for revival. For one 
thing, it takes a year to draw the plans 
for a passenger liner, and three years 
more to build and equip it. For another, 
the only way the United States can keep 
abreast of shipbuilding developments is 
to build ships. If it falls behind, and the 
nucleus of the shipbuilding industry is 
destroyed, there will be no way to ex- 
pand tonnage in time to meet another 
national emergency. Finally, since most 





*Other members: Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of 
the Eastman Kodak Co.; A. W. Robertson, board 
chairman of the Westinghouse Electric Corp.; James 
B. Black, president, Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; and 
Vice Admiral Edward L. Cochrane. 














Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Empty way: The shipyards have been working themselves out of work 
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of the existing tonnage was built during 
the war, it will become worn out and ob. 
solete at approximately the same time, 

The United States began the war with 
some 8,000,000 tons of shipping—about 
15 per cent of the world’s gross tonnage, 
American shipyards built 57,000,000 tons 
during the war—a feat the Maritime Com- 
mission said was possible only because 
the nation had already embarked on a 
long-range building program. In 1945- 
after war losses—the United States had 
40,000,000 tons and 60 per cent of the 
world’s gross tonnage. 

Employment figures tell the story of 
what has happened to shipbuilding. 
When the Maritime Commission launched 
its program of 50 vessels a year in 1936, 
construction and repair kept 62,300 work- 
ers busy. By 1939, the figuré was 70,725, 
at the wartime peak, in November 1943, 
1,397,700; by December 1946, 159,000, 
It may drop to 100,000 by June. If em- 
ployment falls below 100,000, the ship- 
builders maintain, emergency expansion 
might be dangerously slow. 





Significance 
The President plainly indicated that 


the economy wave in shipbuilding is 
about to end. Members of his committee 
are of such standing that their conclusions 
are likely to receive respectful public at- 
tention, And it seems highly improbable 
that the committee, in a few months, 
could quarrel with the basic policy fol- 
lowed for the last ten years by the Mari- 
time Commission: government support of 
shipbuilding and operations. The com- 
mission restated its objectives last June: 
“War, for the second time, has . . . im- 
pressed upon us. . . the vital relationship 
. . . between shipping and the national 
welfare. Shipping is necessary to imple- 
ment whatever foreign policy is pursued 
by the United States.” 

The United States now has only one 
luxury liner, the America, competing for 
passenger trade in the North Atlantic. 
Before the war, only 30 per cent of the 
passengers entering and leaving American 
ports were on board American ships, al- 
though 81 per cent of them were Ameri- 
can citizens. Commercially, the greatest 
needs are for small, fast passenger car- 
riers, small freighters, medium tankers, 
and refrigerator ships, But the new com- 
mittee, in line with its mandate from the 
President, is expected to build its report 
on a more urgent theme: national security. 


2—Planes for Power 


Two cornerstones of American. air- 
power are the aircraft builders and the 
commercial airlines. Last week both 
showed signs of strain. The airline picture: 


@ The year 1946 was one of loss for most 
airlines, a year of overoptimistic expan- 
sion, of excessive equipment buying, and 
of bad weather and worse luck which 
scared away the public. 


@ Since January airline traffic has been 
improving. But some lines continued to 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





IT’S ALL RIGHT FOR HIM! 


A giraffe can’t help sticking his neck out—but a 
man can! 
Yet, as any prudent person knows, a man is 


doing just that—when he “goes bond” for a friend 
or a relative. For then he mortgages present re- 


sources—and possibly gambles his whole future 
—all for a passing ‘“‘thank you.” 

No one has the right to ask another to shoul- 
der such a grave responsibility. And a person so 
approached should say “No’—and mean it! 

Experienced lawyers, well aware of the dan- 
gers of personal bonding, recommend corporate 


surety — bonds executed by an outstanding bond- 
ing company such as The Maryland, for adminis- 
trators and executors of estates, guardians, and all 
others required by law to post bond. 

The Maryland has competent representatives 
in every community who are thoroughly familiar 
with all types of bonds required by lawyers for 
their clients. It will pay you to consult your 
Maryland agent or broker before you act. 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & broke@™ 
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White Hot: Molten tron from a blast furnace silhouettes a worker and clay gun, 


used to seal the furnace after the iron has run out. 


Pig iron prices went 


up sharply last week in the midst of a shortage, advancing by $2.50 and $3 a ton. 





be in precarious financial condition. Civil 


Aeronautics Board Chairman James M. 
Landis. encouraged talk of possible 
mergers. 


@ After a fit of premature rate slashing 
which lowered ticket prices to 4.5 cents 
per passenger mile, the airlines agreed 

Washington last week to seek an 
immediate 10 per cent increase across the 
board. The CAB promised speedy con- 
sideration. The end of the foreign-travel 
tax April 1 will mean, in effect, a 15 per 
cent subsidy on flights to all important 
overseas destinations except 
Alaska, and the Caribbean area. 

The plight of aircraft builders was just 
as stringent. In 1946, eight major builders 
went in the red. Only Fairchild, North 
American, and Martin showed profits. 
Cutbacks in military orders, which make 
up roughly half the industry’s backlog, 
were iditoiaing the squeeze brought 
about by cancellations from the _ ailing 


airlines. Last year's military production 
was 1,330 planes. The government’s Air 
Coordinating Committee estimates that 
3,000 orders a year are necessary to keep 
the industry in a “stand-by” status. A 
paradox of the situation was that the 


builders were having to abandon models 
which military leaders want produced, 
and in which the government has already 


Hawaii, 


sunk millions in engineering and research. 
Some samples: 


@ Intended for passenger traffic, the 


Republic Rainbow was also wanted by 
the Army as a super-fast troop transport 
(460 miles per hour, 4,000 miles non- 
stop). The Army invested $13,214,000 in 
developing the plane. Republic shelved 
the model recently when American Air- 
lines canceled its order for twenty. The 
Army Air Forces is now repor ted cager to 


take over the contract if the present Con- 


gressional trend toward economy doesn’t 
cause it to trim its wings. 

@ Lockheed completed two models of the 
monster Constitution—capable of carrying 
400 fully equipped troops across an ocean 
—at a cost to the Navy of $27,000,000. 
They are theoretically capable of reduc- 
ing the cost of Los Angeles-New York 
flights to $67 a passenger. On the basis 
of the Navy's original order of 50, the 


plane could have been produced at an 
average cost of $2,500,000, or about 


twice the cost of a Constellation complete 


with parts. But Lockheed cannot get 
enough orders from airlines to finance the 


plane: it, too, is on the shelf. 


@ Aircraft builders want to continue 
pioneering, They point out that the com: 


mercial Douglas DC-3 was the backbone 
of wartime air transport and Boeing fly- 


ing boats made ocean crossings common. 
Significance--—- 


Neither the airlines nor the airoraft 


builders can be maintuined without in- 


“creased government aid, at a level con- 


sistent with the state of permanent alert 
implied by President Truman’s foreign 
policy. The extent to which the aircraft 
building industry can survive will depend 
on (1) how much new military expendi- 
ture Congress decides is adequate for 
the foreign policy, and (2) the fate of the 
airlines. In turn, the extent to which the 
airlines can survive at their present level 
of equipment and activity will depend on 
increased Federal aid, in the form of 
higher rates, of RFC loans, or of increased 
airmail subsidies. The problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that.Federal help to 
the weaker lines, or government-spon- 
sored mergers, won't please the few lines 
that have managed to stay on top of the 


competitive struggle. 


3—Oil for Strategy 


Aid to the Middle East, if approved by 
Congress, will strengthen the American 
stake in Middle East oil. Neither Greece 
nor Turkey is an important oil proflucer, 
Greece has little oil-bearing land. Turkey 
lost the Mesopotamian fields and contro} 
of Arabia after the first world war. The 
major oil supply controlled by American 
interests in the Middle East is the 400.- 
000-square-mile Arabian concession. This 
oil will flow to market, after a projected 
30-inch pipeline is built across Saudi 
Arabia, from east to west across the 
Mediterranean. And astride the Mediter- 
ranean lie Greece and Turkey. 

In case of trouble in the Middle East, 
control of the pipeline would be no less 
vital than control of the Mediterranean. 
Present oil production in Arabia is about 
210,000 barrels daily, from only 40 wells. 
Potential production there may exceed 
that in the United States (in the week 
ended March 1, 4,770,000 barrels daily). 

- On March 19, the day President Tru- 
man asked Congress to approve the 


$400,000,000 loan to Greece and Turkey, 
H. D. Collier, board chairman of idee 
Arabian American Oil Co., announced in 
New York that the company had _bor- 
rowed $227,000,000* to finance ex- 
panded production and construction of 
the 1,000-mile, 30-inch pipeline across 
the desert. 

France Draws the Line: Arabian 
American has had to steer a tricky course 
between Soviet ambitions on the north, 


and jealousy of the British and French in 
the whole Middle East. Last week the 


' ‘ 
French moved into the situation by re- 
viving their “rights” under the so-called 


Red Line Agreement of 1928, This agree: 
ment stipulated that British, French, and 


American companies which joined to 
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*The money 


is being provided by a group of 
twenty banks, led by the Chase 
Guaranty Trust Co., 


New ‘York, 


National Bank, the 
and the National City Bank of 





Collier: More money for Aramco 
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You're on the right track when you 
serve Kentucky Tavern in that Twt- 
light Special for it signals a know!- 
edge of the world’s great whiskies. 
America knows Kentucky Tavern, 
produced by one family for 3 genera- 
tions as “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” 
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Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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When a woman “shops” 
with blueprints on the table 
her thoughts go far beyond 
wood and steel and stone 
and things that can 

be measured by the foot... 
these are but incidental 

to what she’s really buying 
because, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind — 

etched deep by things 

she’s fondly studied in her 
favorite woman’s magazine 
— of everything a perfect, 
livable home should be, 

and from these plans she sees 
that picture becoming real. 





With an awareness 


of women’s wants and interests 


sharpened by years 
of in-the-home research 
McCall’s editors skillfully 


implant these mental pictures 


that move advertising 
into action in more than 


3,500,000 homes every month. 
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form the Iraq Petroleum Co. would col- 
laborate in all exploration and produc- 
tion of oil in the territory within a “red 
line” drawn around the old Turkish 
Empire. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
and the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., who 
own stock in Iraq Petroleum, said they 
would delay fulfilling their agreements to 
buy into Arabian American, now jointly 
owned by the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia and the Texas Co., until the 
French complaint was settled. Under 
terms of the agreement, which the Ameri- 
cans think was ended when the British 
severed relations with the Vichy govern- 
ment during the war, any dispute must 
be decided by the British courts. 

But the delay was only legal. Jersey 
Standard and Socony-Vacuum joined in 
guaranteeing $102,000,000 of the Ara- 
bian American credit; they agreed fur- 
ther to guarantee up to their proposed 
stock interest in Arabian American (30 


. per cent and 10 per cent), the $125,- 


(000,000 loan to build the pipeline. 


wows 


LABOR: ‘Trouble Shot Here’ 


At 38, Peter J. Manno of Atlantic City, 
N. J., son of Italian immigrants, has be- 
come an expert trouble-shooter for the 
conciliation service of the United States 
Department of Labor. Since last October, 
he has been in charge of Federal concilia- 
tion in Southern 
New Jersey, East- 
ern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Mary- 
land, Northern Vir- 
ginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Last Dec. 23 
Manno began an 
experiment that 
combined Federal 
and community 
conciliation efforts. 
He organized an 
unsalaried commit- 
tee of 24 Philadelphia members—ten of 
them top industrialists, five CIO leaders, 
five AFL leaders, and four lawyers. The 
lawyers also personified both capital and 
labor: two represented corporations, one 
the CIO, and one the AFL. These 24 
men agreed to meet once a month and to 
serve on volunteer panels that would help 
solve disputes where one-man concilia- 
tion failed. 

Manno felt that such trouble-shooting 
committees would give both sides an op- 
portunity to discuss a problem with dis- 
interested members of their own economic 
groups. Management, if encouraged by 
other executives to be more liberal, might 
be less apprehensive; labor, after talking 
over demands with outside union leaders, 
might be willing to modify unreasonable 
demands. 

The first test for the Manno plan came 
when Federal conciliation failed to solve 
a dispute at the local Universal Brass 
Works Co. Its 60 employes authorized 
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3K RICHARDSON MEANS (fyi \N PLASTICS 





bi \d iS having its breaktgs, 


6 
He’s feeding fluid to a new idea... 
fattening a project that has possibilities. It’s 
research ... the way Richardson does it. 


And how does Richardson do it? We don’t take “no” for 

an answer. We won't accept “yes” either. Not until 
Richardson Plasticians have stripped every theory to the bone, 
made each new product stand up and prove itself. That’s 

the way Richardson developed EBROK bituminous battery 
containers; over 100 special grades of Laminated INSUROK; 
special molding techniques; and our own tooling facilities. 
All these enable us to meet widespread industrial 
requirements. This is versatility. And it’s one of the reasons 
why our customer list is growing greater every year! 


INSUROK 2Dreececon Plasties 





* LAMINATING * MOLDING * FABRICATING 


* PRODUCTION 


... Artistic visualiza~-_... Complete machine ...Sheets, rods, tubes. ... Rubber and bitu- ... Complete equip- 
tion. Creative engi- shop facilities forman- Standard NEMA_ minous plastics; and ment for drilling, 
neering. Practical ufacturing dies, molds grades; over 100special synthetic resin plastics punching, sawing, 


* DESIGNING 


planning for efficient and tools. grades. 


ser for ... Beetle, Bakelige, turning, milling, ete. 
plastics production. 


Durez, ete. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Sales Headquarters: Melrose Park, Ill. Founded 1858 Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
New York 6, 75 West Street Rochester 4, N.Y.,1031 Sibley Towers Bldg. 
Philadelphia 40, Pa., 3728 N. Broad St. Sales Offices Milwaukee 3, Wis., 743 N. Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 326-7 Plymouth Bidg.° Detroit 2, Mich., 6-252G. M. Bldg.¢ St. Louis 12, Mo., 5579 Pershing Ave. 
Factories: Melrose Park, Ill. © New Brunswick, N.J. ¢ Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Crossing the picket line, helicopter style 


the AFL Metal Polishers Union to strike 
March 7 unless they got a wage boost of 
15 cents an hour, two weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion after five years, and six paid holidays 
a year, The company had offered a 5-cent 
raise, refused the vacations, and offered 
three paid holidays. ¥ 

‘Drop Everything’: Manno got the 
case at 11 a.m. on March 5. He tele- 
phoned four members of his panel: “Are 
you willing to help your government 
prevent a strike?” To a man, they agreed 
to drop everything else and come to his 
office that afternoon. 

At 2 p.m. Adie Rush, Federal con- 
ciliator in the case, began telling his story 
to the panel members: Carter Schaub, 
general manager of Sears, Roebuck’s 
Eastern division; Don Marquis, labor- 
relations counselor for the powerful 
Greenfield banking interests of Phila- 
delphia; Anthony Matz, international vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, and Angelo Cefalo, regional 
director of the United Mine Workers’ 
District 50. 

At 3:15 p.m. the panel held a joint 
conference of union and management, so 
each side could state its position. Schaub 
and Marquis then went into a separate 
huddle with management, and Matz and 
Cefalo with the union, At 6:30 every man 
called his wife to say he wouldn't be 
home for supper, 

Finally at 10:15 p.m. the company 


granted the vacation and holiday de- 
mands, and the union agreed to settle 
for a wage increase of 74 cents an hour. 

Schaub, emerging rumpled and weary 
from his eight hours of unpaid labor, re- 
marked: “Well, it worked. That’s all any- 
body needs to know.” 


Strikebreaking by Helicopter 


In 1987,  strikebreakers barricaded 
within the Republic Steel Corp.’s plant at 
Warren, Ohio, were cut off from food and 
supplies by CIO pickets. Republic chart- 


‘ered a small plane in Cleveland and began 


flying in supplies. Pickets retaliated by 
hiding in the marshes behind the plant 
and firing at the low-flying plane with 
rifles. 

Last week, a helicopter was used in an 
effort to thwart an AFL jurisdictional 
strike at the Cornell-Dubilier Electric 


Corp. plant at New Bedford, Mass. AFL. 


electrical workers continued to work in 
the plant, during a nine-day strike that 
ended March 14, with an agreement to 
arbitrate. But AFL teamsters stopped all 
trucks outside the plant. So the com- 
pany hired a helicopter, from Hillsgrove, 
R. I. 

On Sunday and Monday, the craft 
made twenty flights, carrying in 5,600 
pounds of electrical parts. Pickets tried to 
interfere with it by flying box kites, and 
S. P. Jason, teamsters’ business agent, 
threatened to hire planes of his own to 
circle the plant. The helicopter’s owners 
called off the flights but began dickering 
with the company for a year’s contract. 


Revolt Against the Reds 


Reid Robinson, 38-year-old president 
of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
union since its organization in 1936, last 
week became the first CIO union presi- 
dent to lose his job in the gathering rank- 
and-file rebellion against Communist 
party-liners. The revolt against Robin- 
son’s leadership had reached the point 
where 49 locals had seceded from the 


union. At a stormy meeting of his execu- 
tive board in Washington, Robinson re- 
signed. His automatic successor was 
Maurice E. Travis, 36, who made no 
denial when John J. Driscoll, a right- 
wing critic, charged: “Travis is an ex- 
pelled member of the steelworkers who 
did not appeal his conviction after a 
local union trial on charges of using union 
funds for Communist purposes.” 

The Robinson case was discussed by 
the CIO executive board’s two-day meet- 
ing where right-wingers fought to align 
the CIO with the anti-Communist liberals 
like Chester Bowles and Eleanor Roose- 
velt in Americans for Democratic Action. 
But President Philip Murray stuck by 
his policy of keeping the CIO aloof both 
from the ADA and the Progressive 
Citizens of America, an active, politically 
minded, left-wing organization which has 
been criticized for admitting Communists. 
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AVIATION: Unlucky Star 


The nightmare of falling through space 
has waked many a sleeper in terror. 
Last week the nightmare became reality 
for George H. Hart, a navigator for the 
Trans World Airline. Some 500 miles 
southeast of Newfoundland, on the long 
Atlantic hop to the Azores, Hart climbed 
on his stool in the Geneva-bound Con- 
stellation and began fixing his sextant on 
a star through the plastic astrodome. 

At that moment there was a loud 
popping noise and tremendous rush of 
air. The astrodome had given way to in- 
ternal pressure from the pressurizing 
system which makes the cabin livable in 
the thin air of high altitudes. As if an in- 
visible hand had reached in and jerked 
him away, Hart shot through the hole in 
the roof and hurtled through 19,000 feet 
of night and space. There was no evi- 
dence that his body struck the plane. If 
he remained conscious he had 1% min- 
utes to reflect upon the extraordinary 
manner of his going before smashing the 
water which, from that height, is almost 
like a solid. 

Clouds of steamlike vapor formed in 
the cockpit as the warm air condensed in 
the stratosphere cold. Passengers’ brief 
cases, hats, and loose papers rushed to- 
ward the hole. The pilot dropped the 
plane at the rate of 700 feet a minute. 
Purser Carlyle Smith tried to shut the 
cockpit door to stop the flow of air. It 
was smashed. He grabbed a piece of 
door and stuffed it into the hole, blocking 
the air. Smith and Stewardess Marjorie 


Page gave oxygen to two passengers who 
had trouble breathing, The plane re- 
turned to Gander. 


Locking the Door: Similar accidents 
happened in pressurized Boeing B-20s 
during the war. Recently British Over- 
seas Airways almost lost a navigator 
when a Constellation astrodome broke, 
and since then it has put safety harnesses 
on the observation seat. TWA ordered its 
Constellations to keep to 12,000 feet until 














appetizer nobody eats 


It greets you every time you enter a 
fine restaurant—whets your appetite 
. .. gives you a feeling of well-being. 
Good taste dictates it—yet you never 
taste it. This feature of gracious din- 
ing is the inviting appearance of the 
table service—the gleam of dishes .. . 
the sparkle of glasses . . . the shine 
of silverware. 


Successful restaurant managers 
know this... and from coast to coast 
you find them insisting on the use of 


Wyandotte Dishwashing Compounds 
in the kitchen. Wyandotte Com- 


pouncs are specialized to meet every 
dishwashing need—whether washing 
is done by machine or by hand... 
in soft, medium or hard water. 


Wyandotte Dishwashing Com- 
pounds are typical of the Wyandotte 
Products doing quick, efficient and 
safe work in a wide variety of clean- 


ing fields—in hotels and office build- 
ings, in laundries and dairies. No 
matter what your cleaning problem 
may be, Wyandotte has the product 


for the job—and a trained represen- 
tative nearby to demonstrate it. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
manufactures tremendous quantities of 
specialized cleaning compounds 

for business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s great 
producers of soda ash, caustic soda, — 
bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice, 


calcium carbonate and other basic 
and intermediate organic and inorganic 


chemicals, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan, 
Offices in Principal Cities, 


vandotte 


REG. U. 8, PAT. OFF, 
SPECIALIZED 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
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The filter with 
a husky appetite 
ve. for dirt 


A STEEL MILL is the 
toughest test of all 
for an air filter. In 
and around a mill 
the air is constantly 
laden with abrasive Hf 

grit and dirt. Yet @ <a 
this same air must 
be used to supply 






engines and compressors, to cool motors 
and generators. 


To make steel mill air fit for use takes a filter 
with a husky appetite for dirt. That’s why so 
many plants specify Air-Maze. 


ONE BIG PLANT near Pittsburgh uses over 400 
Air-Maze filter panels to make certain that no 
harmful dirt reaches the insides of its mill 
motors. Each panel, only 20” square by 4” 
thick, collects more than 4 lbs. of grit and 
dust before it has to be cleaned. 


Maintenance men everywhere prefer Air-Maze 
filters because they stop and hold practically 
all nuisance dirt with negligible effect on air 
delivery. Filters are all-metal, cleanable, last 
almost indefinitely. 


YOU MAY NOT have to deal 
with “steel mill air.” But 
if you use air for any pur- 
pose, Air-Maze engineers 
can help you whittle down 
the high cost of dirt. 





Wherever air moves, dirt 
rides along — grinds away at machine parts, 
impairs efficiency, increases maintenance cost. 
Everyday: Air-Maze protects ventilating sys- 
tems, gear cases, blowers, instruments and 
many other types of industrial equipment 
from the damaging effects of airborne dirt. 


HAVE YOU A FILTERING PROBLEM? Whether 
you build or use engines, compressors, 
hydraulic equipment, lubricating systems, or 
any device using air 
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- such harnesses are installed. Lockheed 


announced it would put metal hatches 
on other Constellation astrodomes, to 
keep them closed except when the navi- 
gator is determining a position. 

The accident was the latest in a 
series of unlucky breaks for the Cyn- 
stellation. From a technical standpoint, 
the plane is one of the most efficient 
ever built. From a ‘performance stand- 
point, it has now flown 20,000,000 miles 
with only one fatal accident involving 
passengers (at Shannon, Ireland, Dec. 
28, 1946), and that was due to faulty 
maintenance. 

Even in trouble, the Constellation has 
hung up a redoubtable performance: On 
Feb. 19, when an Air France Constella- 
tion had to shut off its two right engines 
between the Azores and Casablanca, the 
pilot was able to fly his seventeen pas- 
sengers safely to Casablanca on its two 
left engines. 

At the week end, TWA announced 
that it had canceled a $13,500,000 order 
for eighteen Constellations because it 
does not need them under present busi- 
ness conditions. TWA also dropped plans 
to borrow $40,000,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 
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ODORS: Your Nose Knows 


In Oklahoma, Dr. Ralph Bienfang of 
the state university, an authority on 
smells, recently concocted a_ syrithetic 
smoke smell for fire-insurance companies 
to use on blotters. Kindred developments 
on the aroma front last week were these: 


@ The state of Virginia asked Dr. Bien- 
fang to help them keep deer away from 


growing crops. He responded with an 
odor that is almost human. 


@ From Paul A. Clem, restaurant owner, 
came another bright idea for develop. 
ment: He wants blotters bearing his name 
and the aroma of sizzling steak. 


@ In Florida, an orange grower likes the 
odor of his own advertising circulars: 
They smell like oranges. 


ow 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Hay Rake: A hay rake with the raking 
mechanism mounted on springs that al- 
low it to float up and down over obstruc- 
tions has been developed by John Mor- 
gan, a blacksmith of Tolleson, Ariz. Mor- 
gan claims his rake can operate efficiently 
at top tractor speed. Morgan’s machine 
shop is busy making duplicates, and he 
says he has so many orders he won't be 
able to fill new ones for at least another 
year. He is an inveterate tinkerer. Among 
his brain children are a cantaloupe waxer 
and a wagon mixer that mixes grain, hay, 
silage, and other feeds in any desired 
proportion. 

Magnetic Magic: A toy Magnetic 
Village, mounted on a play table 6 inches 
high, was a popular item at the 44th 
American Toy Fair in New York City last 
week. The child can push cars around by 
means of little horseshoe magnets held 
in the hands and moved around under the 
table. A companion toy, the Magnetic Air- 
port, has tiny magnetic-powered planes 
that can taxi from hangar to loading area 
to runway and take off. 

Dolls: Also popular at the Toy’ Fair 
were the old favorites, dolls and teddy 
bears. A new doll can blow soap bubbles. 














International 


Bubble-blowing dolly was a hit at the American Toy Fair 











The hand that moves the throttle sometimes needs.a voice to govern it . ¢ « 
a voice that will speak in the night from far down the track and say, ‘Slow 
down,” “Stop,” or “Back up,” or “Proceed.” Throughout the night the 
trainman’s lantern is that voice. 

Wherever there are railroads, the lanterns of railroad men are glowing in 
the night . . . helping to move passengers swiftly and safely . . . helping 
to classify thousands of freight cars, and make up trains for speedy routing. 

The passing parade gives little thought to the lantern . . . the still, small 


voice in the night. But its important work goes on. It is the answer to one 


requirement of precision transportation . . . it is another of the multitude of 


“little” things that are vital to railroading . . . 20 Serve You. 








Open the door 


~~. greene OCC OLE 


















close and 
lock the door 


Ic’s just that easy!! Every time 
you check your bags or parcels 
— USE LOCKERS — in rail and 
bus stations, airports, subways, 
department stores and theatres 
... Wherever you go — Check 
Modern! 

— American Locker Company. 


...and the key 
is your check! 
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Foremen Under Judicial Legislation 
by HENRY HAZLITT 


Dace more, as in the Mount 
Clemens “portal-to-portal” case, the 
Supreme Court has handed down a 
decision that, unless it is quickly nulli- 
fied by Congress, must do immense 
practical harm. Once more the Su- 
preme Court affects to be “interpret- 
ing” a law when it is in fact amending 
it. Once more we have a 


that companies fought other unions 
before the Labor Act.” Are these the 
words of a judge trying only to inter- 
pret the Wagner Act as written? Or 
are they the bitter words of a man 
legislating his personal feelings? 
The unionization of foremen under 
this decision will do immense harm to 
production. The foreman 





flagrant case of judicial leg- 
islation superseding the 
actual legislation passed by 
Congress. 

In holding that employers 
are forbidden under the 
Wagner Act to object to the 
unionization of their own 
foremen, Mr. Justice Jack- 
son, speaking for the five- 
to-four court majority, sets 
aside the plain wording of ’ 
the Wagner Act itself: “The term ‘em- 
ployer’ includes any person acting in 
the interest of an employer, directly or 
indirectly.” If foremen aren't put in 
charge for the very purpose of acting 
in the interest of the employer, who is? 

Yet even if the Wagner Act had 
gone on to list foremen specifically by 
name among “employers,” it is clear 
that Justice Jackson’s reasoning would 
have set aside even this. After citing 
from the law the very definition just 
quoted, he blandly goes on to say: 
“Even those who act for the employer 
in some matters . . . still have interests 
of their own as employes.” No doubt. 
But as Mr. Justice Douglas pointed 
out for the court minority, if on such 
reasoning, foremen are “employes,” 
then “so are vice presidents, managers, 
assistant managers . . . indeed all who 
are on the payroll of the company in- 
cluding the president.” 





Though his decision flies in the 
face of the plain definition in the Wag- 
ner Act, Justice Jackson affects to be 
able to find no other possible interpre- 
tation of the law. “It is for Congress, 
not for us,” he solemnly declares, to 
create exceptions to the present “plain 
terms” of the Wagner Act. Yet if there 
were any doubt in the act itself about 
the intent of Congress, it was com- 
pletely removed last spring when both 
Houses of Congress passed the Case 
bill. This explicitly excluded foremen 
as employes under the Wagner Act. 
But this measure was vetoed by the 
President. 

Justice Jackson dismisses the argu- 
ment of the Packard Co. by declaring: 
“In other words, it wants to be free to 
fight the foremen’s union in the way 





cannot faithfully serve two 
masters. He cannot act at 
the same time as the agent 
of the employer in dealing 
with labor and as himself a 
unionized employe hostile 
to the employer. His di- 
vided loyalty to his employer 
and to his union must go far 
to nullify the ability of man- 
agement to manage. It must 
lead to growing indiscipline 
and further tension and chaos in la- 
bor relations. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board itself, in the Maryland Drydock 
case, recognized “the dangers inherent 
in the commingling of management 
and employe functions.” It acknowl- 
edged that unionizing foremen under 
the Wagner Act would “disrupt estab- 
lished managerial and production 
techniques.” As Gerard D. Reilly, a 
former member of the NLRB, pointed 
out in dissenting in the Packard case, 
in which the board reversed itself, 
foremen’s unions cannot really secure 
their bargaining aims “unless they ally 
themselves in their policies and tactics 
with representatives of the employes 
whom they are hired to supervise.” 


But beyond its immediate prac- 
tical dangers, the foremen’s decision 
of the Supreme Court majority once 
more raises a serious constitutional 
issue. Congress will no doubt now try 
to undo the harm of the Supreme 
Court’s foremen decision as it is try- 
ing to undo the harm of the same 
court’s “portal-to-portal” pay decision. 
But even a new bill faces not only the 
hurdle of another Presidential veto, 
but the possibility of still another “in- 
terpretation” by the Supreme Court 
saying that the new law means the 
opposite of what it says. 

If the Supreme Court has unlimited 
power to say what a law means, even 
though its “interpretation” flatly con- 
tradicts the plain words of that law, 
then the real power of legislation has 
passed from the hands of the Congress 
elected directly by the people to an 
unelected and irremovable set of nine 
unpredictable men. 
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leaves front door open 


Boys his age all over have to be re- 
minded about the doors. The point 
being there are a lot of front doors for 
them to forget; for we are pointing an 
index finger at Philadelphia, where a 
very high proportion of families live 
in their own individual homes. 

These homes mean business, for the 


people that live in them need things. 
And Philadelphia, third largest city, 
is a leading retail market. Further, 
you can reach this market through a 
single avenue — because, for all prac- 
tical purposes, one newspaper ' gives 
complete coverage (4 out of 5 Phila- 
delphia families read it daily). 


The newspaper is The Evening Bulle- 
tin. It has the largest evening circula- 
tion in America. It goes home in this 
city of homes—is on hand at the family 
council on expenditures. 





¢ The Sunday Bulletin — first issue 
published February 9, 1947. 


In Philadelphia— nearly everybody 


reads THE BULLETIN 
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are not married to each other... A 
woman who submits to the process of arti- 
ficial insemination is guilty substantially 
of adultery, even though the gross act 
usually understood by this term has not 
taken place.” 

The conference suggested remedies 
for these ills: better premarital instruc- 
tion, proper sex education for children, 
and economic security through a “family 
wage” in order to keep the Catholic fam- 
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Threats to the Catholic F anil. 


‘7? : rv " ; : 1? 
ly the jd: “Cine me the child 
and I will wive man. Hence the 
family and evervthing that affects its life 
have always been the special concern of 
the church—its very cornerstone. In Chi- 
cago March 10-12, 2,000 clergymen and 
members of the laity gathered to give 
some sharp pointing to the cornerstone at 
the fifteenth annual Conference on Family 
Life, sponsored by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Samuel Cardinal Stritch set the tone 
of the meeting when he said at Holy 
Name Cathedral that marriage is not “a 
private affair, to be regulated = the wills 
of the parties concerned. .. . ! No human 
power can change the fundame iene divine 
constitution of the family.” Heeding his 
words, hundreds of Catholic couples re- 
nowed their marriage vows at mass cere- 
monics during the three-day meeting. 


ole Chen 


vou the 


The hottest blasts of the conference 
were directed at salacious books and 
magazines, “indecent” movies, and birth 


control as destroyers of Catholic family 
life. According to the Most Rev. John F. 
Noll, bishop of Fort Wayne, “the most 
violent attack on the very foundation of 
the Christian home” is made not only by 
“putrid” books and periodicals, but by 
“at least one serial story appearing in 
what were, until recent vears, regarded 
as the most respectable family magazines, 


such as Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Collier’s, 
MecCall’s*, Parents’ Magazine.” The 


bishop especially took the city-dwelling 
Gatholics to task, Family life, he yainted 


aut. is more Wholesome iQ the aacal agoas 
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be 08 lLevion of Dewees claimed 
theve has bers steady decline in the 
called tamily picture and a constant 


rise in objectionable films.” In his analysis 
of 115 movies, he protested that 84 per 
cent of them pictured crimes, 90 per cent 
love making, and 70 per cent “intense 
love making.” Father Masterson singled 
out “The Best Years of Our Lives,” Acad- 
emy Award winner (see page 91), as 
objectionable, because “it treats of divorce 
in a favorable light.” 

Speaking against “the loathsome vice 
of contraception,” the Very Rev. Francis 
J. Connell of the Catholic University at 
Washington feared that this country 
would soon have “sex customs quite 
similar to those of brute animals.” He also 
scored artificial insemination, where “a 
child is conceived and born whose parents 
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ily physically as well as morally happy. 
Ladies of the Cloth? 


Women are not temperamentally fitted to 
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decided at a General Acsembly mecting 
in Maw at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

On March 10, the New York Presbytery 
discussed the question. The Rev. Lyman 
R. Hartley, pastor of the Fort George 
Church, had strong objections. Scriptur- 
ally, he said, it is wrong, for as Paul 
wrote in the first epistle to Timothy: 
“Let the woman learn in silence with all 
subjection. But I suffer not a woman. to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man” (2: 11-12). 

Mr. Hartley also felt that the idea of 
women ministers would encourage celi- 
bacy, unless there was a “husband with a 
lace apron” to do the chores. Besides, 
he added, “can you imagine a musical 
moment while the pastor powders her 
nose?” Moreover, Mr. Hartley thought 
that “after listening to their wives talk all 
day Saturday, men are not. prepared to 
listen to a woman on Sunday.” 

Speaking for the Rev. Miss or Mrs., the 
Rev. George M. Duff of the Riverdale 
Church pointed out that women have in- 
vaded such fields as law and medicine. 
“and will not be denied the call of God 
unto the ministry.” If a pastor became 
ill, he asked, why shouldn't his wife 
carry on for him? 

Although no vote was taken in New 
York, at the week end the nationwide 
score was 40 presbyteries pro and 47 
con, with five taking no action. Presbv- 
terians predicted that the women would 
lose in May—although probably not “in 
silence.” 
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*Latest oat figure, in 1931, 8,203,942. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1946 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


2 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . « »« 2 «© © © © © © © © «© © «© §$ 31,742,083.29 


United States Government Bonds ‘ene 
All Other Bends and Stocks . . 2© «© ec ec ceccecececece ee eo eve ee e 
First Mortgage Loans eo er eS a ke a SS ah fo Oo ae a a a1 He Oe a ore 
Real Estate . ... .- ee ee a ae ee ee er oe a Cer oe ee 
Agents’ Balances Less than 90 duge due . «cc cccce ec ec eee « 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . . . 2 « © «© © © © © © © © © @ 
Other Admitted Assets a -_ 2©« «© © © © © © e© © @ @ oe ee © © © @ @ 
Total Admitted Assets. . «© se ec eceeeeeecoeeee wee 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . . « « « «© «© «© © © © © =» © ww 
ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Reserve for Taxes .-. . . 2. 2. ss a a a oe a oe ee ae oe oe oe ee 
Liabilities under Contracts with War Shiewinn Adunleleeeion a a oe oe a ee 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts. . . . . 2. 2. «© © © © © © © © © ww 


Total Liabilities Except Capital . . 2. 2. 2 2 2 2 we 2 ee ew ee 
$15,000,000.00 


53,860,211.93 


Ce ek eae ee Oe ew ewe wee 
Surplus ... ee ee ee ee ee 
Surplus as —_—" Policyholders ee ee ee oe oe oe ee oe ee ee 





e 43,379,480.50 


84,651,631.82 
176,651.51 
3,497,218.16 
10,291,747.65 
1,856,152.43 
1,819,592.74 
$177,414,558.10 





$ 78,273,559.00 
21,691,968.40 
3,944,218.20 
3,696,078.76 
948,521.81 
$108,554,346.17 





. $68,860,211.93 





Tot al o ao . e * . e e e e « J e . e e e e 7 e . e e * o ° 


$177,414,558.10 
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NOTE: Bonds carried at $4,413,915.98 amortised value and cash $50,000.00 
in the above statement are deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of actual December 31st 
market values total Admitted Assets would be increased to $182,244,632.08 
and the Surplus to Policyholders would be increased to $73,690,285.91. 
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Ic the governing business, with 
headquarters in Washington, had a 


body of elder statesmen to compare 
with baseball’s, you would see sena- 
tors and representatives practicing 
slides, hit-and-runs, pork-barrel tactics, 
treaties,-and tax cuts all over the halls 
of Congress under the close supervision 
of seven or eight old gentle- 
men with high, round stom- 
achs who used to be stars at 
government themselves, be- 
fore their legs began to go. 
I don’t know if this would 
be a good thing for Congress 
or not. Bernard Baruch 
seems to be the only elder 


statesman on duty at the 
moment, and he cannot 


coach all the public servants 
by himself. I don’t know if 


the elder-st: #0 sman system is good for 


baseball, either. I do know that it is 
booming, in 1947, as never before. 


Ty Cobb, Rogers Hornsby, Tris 


Speaker, Honus Wagner—the cream of 
baseball’s Hall of Fame—have been 
giving counsel in copious quantities, 
Ceorge H. Ruth, impeded by a recent 
illness from wearing a baseball shirt, 
is about to sign on with the national 
pastime in a moral and emotional 
capacity. Mr. Travis Jackson is giving 
advice on the art of the bunt. He be- 
gan the season standing in a sliding 
pit, as a sliding adviser, but got out of 
there when one of his first pupils came 
close to cutting off his right leg at the 
knee. 

“Ts that the way to do it?” asked the 
pupil, sliding at Stonewall, in a blaze 
of tangled dogs. 

“No,” replied Mr. 
carried him away. 
catch on.” 

Mr. Cobb, the greatest of all ball- 
players in his day, appears to have 
been conducting a sort of correspond- 
ence course in elder statesmanship. 
He could not give all his time to active 
practice, because of a slight divorce 
suit brought by! Mrs. Cobb (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 17). You may have 
noticed that this suit estimated Tyrus’s 
estate at $7,000,000. It was Coca-Cola 
stock which made Mr. Cobb the richest 
as well as the greatest of players; 
Grover Cleveland Alexander, who 
never heard of a soft drink, let alone 
bought into one, celebrated his 60th 
birthday last month in genteel poverty. 

Busy or not, Mr. Cobb managed to 
spread a little baseball gospel by mail. 
Mr. Samuel Chapman, a_ powerful 


Jackson, as they 
“But maybe you'll 








The Wisdom of the Past 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Philadelphia outfielder whom Cobb 
scouted and sent to Connie Mack some 


years ago, revealed last week that he 
does his hitting by text, from a letter 
written to him by Mr. Cobb which 


tells what to do with a bat in’ every 
possible emergency. If you see Mr. 


Chapman stop from time to time, be- 
tween called strikes, to pull 


a document from his hip 
pocket and study it, you will 
know that he is consulting 
the gospel according to 


Cobb. If it makes him hit as 
Cobb hit, the author could 


add another $2,000,000 to 
his estate by putting the 


thing into book form. 
-The biggest stroke of 


elder-statesman business this 
year was done by Mr. Bill 


Veeck the | busy brain of the Cleveland 


ball club. To coach his players, Mr. 
Veeck retained Hornsby, the best of 
right-handed hitters in his prime, and 
Speaker, perhaps the best of defensive 

ballhawks. He hired Deacon Will Mc- 


Kechnie, once called the best manager 
in the game, not to manage the team, 
but just to help the manager, Mr. 
Boudreau, manage—a lavish gesture 
like hiring the late Mr. Bell to answer 
your telephone. Everyone expects 
great things to come of these moves. 
I am glad to see that Mr. Veeck, who 
rebuked your correspondent last sum- 
mer for criticizing Mr. Veeck’s vaude- 
ville shows in the ball park, has now 
joined my old-fashioned school of 
thought; at least, for the time being. 

“We won't have trick entertainers 
with the club this year,” he said re- 
cently. “We're just going to concen- 
trate on baseball.” 


That sounds fine. It’s barely pos- 
sible that if elder statesmanship fails 
and the Indians are still in the second 
division late this summer, Mr. Veeck 
may change his mind and call for the 
circus tent again. Every _ baseball 
leader keeps an eye on the box office. 
At any rate, Cleveland will leave the 
post as a ball club and not as a troupe 
of Helvetian tumblers, with yodels and 
bell-ringing on the side. 

Mr. Bobo Newsom of Washington, 
by bestowing great chunks of pro- 
found advice upon a young teammate, 


name of Rufe Leonard, has become an* 


elder statesman and a practicing ath- 
lete at the same time. It is natural for 
Bobo to give the system a new twist. 

“I have always been different,” he 
says, with justice. 
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SWIMMING: Showman Peppe 
‘ An instinct for showmaking seemed to 
run in the Peppe family. Two of the 


brothers went into the theatrical business. 
The third, Mike, wanted to be a coach, 
but he also turned out to be quite a hand 
at putting together a show. His produc- 


tions, which originate in Ohio State 
University’s huge red-brick, three-pool 
natatorium, are currently rated the best 
in intercollegiate swimming. 


A stubby, baldish, and jovial cigar 


chewer, Peppe in the past fifteen years 
has coached Ohio State squads ‘to half a 
dozen National AAU championships, 


three National Collegiate AA titles, four 


Western Conference crowns, and 62 vic- 
tories in 87 dual meets—the last fourteen 
in a row. Individually, his swimmers and 


divers have captured 125 titles. 


Last year, they scored a grand slam in 
major championship tests. Last week, they 


retained their Big Nine title with a whop- 
ping 32-point edge over Michigan—which 
traditionally mops up whenever Ohio 
State or Yale doesn’t. Next week, Peppe’s 


squad will defend its NCAA title in 


Seattle. A week later it will try to repeat 
in the National AAU indoor champion- 
ships at Columbus. Another grand slam 


would be Peppe’s third, an unprecedented 
achievement. 

To some extent, Peppe has had the 
advantage of ready-made material. His 
present swimming ace, roly-poly Billy 
Smith, who holds every free-style record 
from 220 to 1,000 yards, grew up in 
Hawaii. So did Halo Hirose, who set a 
new conference record of 51.8 seconds for 
100 yards last week. In Honolulu, both 
were coached by Coichi Sakamoto, the 
famous Nisei instructor, who earlier pre- 
pared another Ohio State swim star, Keo 
Nakama. 

High Diver: But the prestige that 
has attracted such talent was built un 
by Peppe—from scratch. When he left 
the Columbus YMCA in 1931 to under- 
take the job, Ohio State had no swimming 
team. When the titles began to come. 
much credit was given to Peppe’s way of 
handling kids—his master-of-ceremonies 
touch could always make them laugh. 
which took some of the drudgery out of 
being told to go baek and swim another 
ten practice laps. When they won, they 
could throw him into the pool, clothes 
and all. 

Peppe also spent an_ extraordinar\ 
amount of his time working on the diving 
talent, which some coaches neglected in 
favor of the swimmers. To his showman’s 
eye, the spectacular grace of gainers. 
twists, and gainers with twists had box- 
office possibilities in addition to their 
point-winning value. It took him five 
years to produce a real example of what 
he had in mind. Since 1936, Peppe’s 
divers have won 58 major titles out of a 
possible 71. 

Sometimes, he comes up with two or 
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SEK . 
a three of the country’s best at one clip. - . 
He has two this season. One, Miller 
— Anderson, was a fighter pilot in Italy and 
> almost ended his diving days there. In 


a parachute jump from a crippled plane, 








| to his left leg was badly smashed. A silver 
the plate replaced most of one thighbone. baa A GR AN DE M AR U ly “a 
265, Back at Ohio State, Anderson patiently 


ch, learned to take off from his right foot 


ind f instead of from his left and otherwise 
uc rearranged his style. Last year he swept 


ate the Big Nine, NCAA, and National AAU 


ool indoor championships. 
est Outdoors, Anderson was beaten in the 

National AAU meet by Bruce Harlan, 
gar a sailor stationed at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Ars This year, Harlan is diving for Ohio 
f a State. Peppe thinks he will be the best yet. 
Ips oa 
“in RACING: Derby Darlings 
>en At the Keeneland (Ky.) yearling sales 
ind in 1948, William Helis of New Orleans 

forked over $66,000 for Pericles, which 
= experts called a horse without a blemish. 
hey Pericles’s winnings to date: $5,200. 
op- : Helis was kidded about that at the 
ch 1945 Keeneland sales, when he paid nares = 
— 7 $29,500 for a big bay that he named Po] # fc% CAM &} 
ese 4 Cosmic Bomb. Last week Cosmic Bomb, cbt tb. A di adoed « Lichibeed u : : 1 | ws. - 
in = With winnings of $98,565, was made a 7 , | rae a 1A GRANDE MARQUI 
ee 5-to-1 favorite to win the Kentucky Derby cpt APN PNT tm . ' ‘gl eelen nt 
yn- on May *8. Other winter-book odds: aa ms : ous 
am Faultless, 6-1; Fervent, 8-1, Double Jay, 


Fed 10-1; W. L. Sickle (second to On Trust 
in the $100,000 Santa Anita derby), 20-1; . 








ae Stepfather (which Harry M. Warner re- 
His cently bought for $200,000), 30-1. Long- 
lly est shot among the entrants: Chrysilla 

seat King, 500-1. 

in 
ta 

for 
oth Reproduced from an unretouched black and white photograph of the 
the Place de l’Opera, Paris 
re- : 
eo 
The Largest Selling Cognac 

hat : a 

: _ in France 

er- 
ing i 
ne. J Ay There are many excellent 

of ¥ gee 

: s mn ° Cognacs that come from 
sh. 

of ' France. So when we tell you 
ler if : 
“3 that Camus is the largest- 
selling Cognac in France, 

r\ 
na could any statement be more 
in “ COGNAC? @ 
a. convincing? Fifty million Frenchmen me try ya; 
)X- ‘i : , ‘ 
“A —_— can't be wrong . .. about Cognac! 

ve Point Panic: Harry Boykoff of St. 

at John’s University basketball team scored 

e's 54 points, a record for Madison Square 84 PROOF — BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Garden, during a cup-winning 71 to 52 
victory over St. Francis of Brooklyn. 
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Avoid Offending 
this safe, sure way 


LAY SAFE! Don’t try to brush-off 

DENTURE BREATH! Actually, the 
harder you brush your plate or bridge, 
the more you may offend. 


You see, brushing with ordinary tooth 
pastes, powders or soaps may scratch your 
plate material. This material is 60 times 
softer than natural teeth. These easily- 
made scratches are traps in which food pare 
ticles and film collect ... causing offensive 
DENTURE BREATH. 


Play Safe! Avoid DENTURE BREATH 
the way millions do. Just soak your plate or 
bridge daily in Polident solution. There’s no 
brushing, so no danger. Polident keeps your 
dentures sparkling clean, odor-free! Costs 
less than l¢ a day. At all druggists, 30¢; 60¢. 





Play Safe—Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


Soak plate or bridge in no BRUSHINg 
Polident fifteen min- ‘ 

utes or longer, rinse, ¢: ; 
and it’s rendy to use. . 
A daily Polident bath F 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures py 
clean, bright, odor-free! 


» BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE! 
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Debutante Truman 


To the amazement of many and the 
intense interest of all, the only child of 
the President of the United States finally 
made her professional debut as a singer 
on Sunday evening, March 16. Every- 
body relaxed when it was over—especially 
President Truman, who listened in Flor- 
ida, and Mrs. Truman, who tuned in from 
the White House in Washington. Mar- 
garet herself, who had elected to make 
her formal debut as a soloist with Karl 
Krueger and the Detroit Symphony over 
the ABC network, said she was “very 
relieved.” ; 

She had every right to be, for certainly 


‘jit seemed impossible that any young deb- 


utante had ever faced a harder task. The 
first date picked, March 9, had had to be 
canceled after a flood of advance pub- 
licity because the President’s 23-year-old 
daughter had a cold and _ laryngitis 
(Newsweek, March 17). Facing that 
anticlimax, Miss Truman resolutely went 
back to Detroit, origin of the broadcast. 
There she braved debut nerves, mike 
fright—and an estimated listener audience 
of 15,000,000. 

The Critics Say: When Miss Tru- 
man first announced her venture she said, 
through a White House announcement, 
that she wanted “to be accepted as a 
singer on her own merit and in the same 
manner in which any other aspiring singer 
would approach her career.” By those 
standards, then, the President’s daughter 
displayed a voice pleasing. in quality 
which, through a lack of emotional con- 
tent and through technical unsteadiness, 
showed clearly the need for further ex- 
perience and training. Her selections, the 
Mexican folk song “Cielito Lindo,” the 
coloratura aria “Charmant Oiseau,” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” which the 


President requested, represented fair 
enough hurdles for judgment. 
Press and critical reaction through the 


country ranged from one ‘extreme to the 
other. Mildred Norton of The Los An- 
geles Daily News said: “Miss Truman has 
a voice that should be a great asset to the 
Sunday School choir.” Glenn Dillard 
Gunn of The Washington Times-Herald, 
however, found a resemblance to “Mme. 
Galli-Curci in her prime.” Most fell in 
between—agreeing on her good impres- 
sion, but counseling further training. 
The only other comparable career girl 
which the White House has produced 
was the late Margaret Wilson, daughter 
of President Woodrow Wilson. She, 


_ too, sang—making her professional debut 


with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
Syracuse, N. Y. in May 1915. Through- 
out the war she sang here and abroad for 
troops and in recitals, but after her father 
left the White House the biggest splash 
she made was when she went to India in 
1939 to study yoga. 

Miss Truman's future plans, she said, 
would have to wait a while until listen- 
ers’ reaction was properly weighed. 








Associated Press 
Miss Truman and Krueger 


Plizz, Plizz!’ 


To shush the rising tide of opera cla- 
queurs who have increasingly plagued the 
Metropolitan since Ferruccio Tagliavini’s 
debut (NEwswEEK, Jan. 20), conductor 
Fritz Busch fell back on his own resources 
last week. When Daniza Ilitsch, Yugo- 
slavian soprano making her debut in 
Verdi’s “Otello,” had finished her fourth 
act “Ave Maria,” the standees tried to 
start a demonstration. With left arm held 
high toward the audience, Busch pounded 
his foot heavily and loudly on the podium. 
“Plizz,” he yelled, “plizz.” Miss Ilitsch, 
therefore, went applause-less after her 
big moment. 


ro 


Boyer Across the Table 


Since Barney Josephson opened Café 
Society Uptown in October 1940, no en- 
tertainer had carried the program alone. 
With heavy emphasis on the American 
theme—folk and jazz—Josephson featured 
white performers like Burl Ives and Susan 
Reed and Negroes like Hazel Scott and 
Josh White. On Feb. 10, however, Barney 
reversed his usual policy and let ‘one 
artist, a woman—and a French woman at 
that—take over his club to the exclusion 
of everything but an orchestra. He further 
agreed to a four-week contract at $2,500 
a week, more than he had ever paid any 
one entertainer before. 

By last week, Lucienne Boyer had 
shown Josephson she was worth the ex- 
periment. As of March 10, she was work- 
ing for $3,500 a week—the salary she re- 
ceived when she opened the now-dead 
Rainbow Room in Rockefeller Center in 
October 1934. At that time she had been 
the toast of New York, appearing not 
only at the Rainbow Room but also, at a 
weekly salary of $6,000, in “Continental 
Varieties” on. Broadway. Her records of 
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songs like “Hands Across the Table” and 
“Parlez-moi d'Amour” were as much a 
part of the times as penthouse parties 
and easy-to-get Scotch. 

But when she returned to America 
this year even Miss Boyer herself won- 
dered if those days were gone forever. 
Despite the current trend which has seen 
French singers like Charles Trenet and 
Jean Sablon sing in English, she decided 
that, with only a few exceptions, she 
would stick to French. “To do it in Eng- 
lish,” she said (in French), “I would 
have to speak slowly and lose much, per- 
haps—so why do it badly? You must feel 
a song. And feelings are the same in 
French or English—so why bother about 
words?” Nevertheless, she said, “I was 
nervous. Mon Dieu, I was nervous.” 

Brunette in Blue: Now that Miss 
Boyer doesn’t have to be so nervous any- 
more, and new fans are joining the old 
ones, she and her handsome husband, 
Jacques Pils, an actor, and their 5-year-old 
daughter Jacqueline, are “settling down 
to enjoy New York. Although Miss Boyer 
brought 23 trunks and 52 suitcases on her 
last trip before the war, she settled for 
only twenty pieces of luggage this time— 
plus a nurse, maid, manager, and violinist. 

As in prewar days, her performance 
dresses are all the same color of deep, 
bright blue, a tradition she says, because 
that was the color of the first party dress 
her mother made her. Needless to say, the 
color has also been good for publicity 
and her own brunette coloring. 

How she sings is not easy to describe, 
for her style has little in common with 
the Dinah Shores and Jo Staffords. Husky- 
voiced, she is part torch-singer and part 
diseuse, running an emotional gamut from 
nostalgic romance to decadent ladies. She 
herself feels that she is more actress than 
singer, and so she warms up best with a 
live audience. “I am emotional,” she 











says, “and I need people.” 
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Lucienne Boyer: “I need people” 
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Bottled in France * 86 proof 
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Its subtle golden taste 
























can come only from 
this famous bottle 


When you pay for Bénédic- 
tine you are entitled to get 
the genuine, the one and 
only Bénédictine. Bénédic- 
tine is not a type of drink, it 
is the registered name of 
this distinctive liqueur, 
made only in the abbey at 
Fécamp, France. Insist on it! 
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Lessons in Occupation 


Loaded with flaring posters, the jeep 
rolled swiftly into the German town and 
halted in a United States Army camp. 
A man sprang out and began pasting up a 
poster on a nearby wall. Another started 


to harangue the GI’s who had started to 
collect. The United States Armed Forces 


Institute, he announced, was hitting the 
road to bring education to the occupa- 
tion troops. 


The men’s curiosity was shortly satis- 
fied. Into the square rumbled a 10-ton 


trailer which Gen. Carl A. Spaatz of the 


Air Forces had used during the war. 
Bunk, chairs, lamps, rugs, and radio had 
been replaced by bookshelves which held 
9500 USAF volumes on subjects rang- 
ing from arithmetic and physics to air 
conditioning, radio announcing, and em- 


balming. Riding in the trailer was a team 
of civilian and military teachers. 
In this fashion the Army undertook a 


year ago to correct lagging enrollment in 
its USAFI courses. Stopping a week with 
each Army unit, the trailer teachers 


talked hundreds of GI's into signing up, 
- offered them advice on civilian careers, 
and handed out the first lessons. 


GI's who waited in long lines outside 


‘ ‘ 
the trailer soon began clamoring for more 
portable schools. The Army reequipped 
two more for Europe and six for Japan 
and Korea, The trailers operated at a 
fast clip along well-paved German high- 
ways, but Japan offered another problem. 
Narrow torii gates and muddy country 


roads often held up the hig ve hicles. The 


Army thereupon outfitte d a Japanese 
railroad car which could be ferried be- 


tween islands, For remote units, it 


planned a cub-plane school. 
Under the USAFI course, the GI could 


pay $2 and study as many subjects as he 
chose, mailing lessons to theater USAFI 
headquarters for grading and correction. 
Laggards who delayed monthly mailings 
were politely prodded into action. 

Last week, after a year’s operation of 
the trailer schools, the Army proudly 
noted these results: The trailers now 
reach at Jeast 5,000 men a month; two 


out of three GI’s interviewed had signed 
up. USAFI enrollment had reached an 


impressive high of 240,000, 


Spotlight on Florida 


Thanks to Florida’s self-generated glare 
of publicity, most Americans think of the 


state in terms of white beaches and blue 


water, expensive hotels and night clubs, 
lush orange groves and bathing beauties. 


Last week Florida turned a different kind 


of spotlight on itself and on a major 
defect of which tourists are rarely, if ever, 


conscious—the woeful condition of educa- 


tion in the state. 

The task of spotlighting the weakness 
and suggesting a cure was assigned two 
vears ago to a Citizens Committee on 
Education by the then Gov. Spessard L. 
Holland and Governor-elect Millard F, 


Caldwell. Its members consulted  na- 
tional experts and named subcommittees 
for local studies. The result was a long, 


(letailed report prepared for the legisla- 
ture and a comprehensive digest of 92 
pages for more general circulation. 
“Florida,” the  citizen’s committee 
noted, “is considerably below the national 


average on most measures commonly 


used in evaluating a school program. 


Florida has regularly stood in the lowest 


one-third of all states on such items as 
percentage of literacy, percentage of stu- 

















GIs in quest of knowledge line up outside a USAFI trailer school in Bremen 





dents in high school and college, and 
current expense per pupil . . . With 
almost average wealth or taxpaying abil- 
ity, Florida stands practically at the bot- 
tom of all states in its effort to support 
its schools.” 


The Meager Dole: Lack of funds, 
inadequate services and facilities, and 
too much politics in school organization 
and administration were listed by the 
committee as handicaps which must be 
overcome. “The opportunities and re- 
sults in the small schools (less than 200 
pupils) and in the Negro schools are 


generally least satisfactory,” 
continued. 


Other findings: 


@ About 30 per cent of the white and 60 
per cent of the Negro students and 


teachers in Florida are working in un- 


satisfactory school buildings. 


€ More than 50 per cent of the state's 


elementary pupils are taught by inade- 
quately prepared teachers. 


€ Most Florida schools spend less than 


one-fourth as much on libraries as they 
should. Better libraries and better li- 


brarians are needed, 


the report 


@ Much more effective teaching could be 
done by proper use of moving pictures, 
film strips, recordings, and library refer- 


ences instead of almost complete depend- 
ence on textbooks and oral instruction. 
The committee declared that - nearly 


$100,000,000 should be invested in school 


buildings in the next few years and urged 
minimum salaries of $2,500 for teachers 
with four years of college training. On 


the question of higher education for the 


professions, it suggested a_ scholarship 
arrangement with other states: Floridians 


might go outside to study medicine, den- 
tistry, 
out-of-staters could come to Florida for 
training in pharmacy and forestry. 

cor 


The Big Six 
Dr. Raymond Walters, president of the 


University of Cincinnati and statistician 


of higher education, last week announced 
these results of his annual study: 


@ The University of California still held 


its national attendance lead with a full- 
time enrollment of 40,800 students and 
had moved from third to first place in 
over-all enrollment with a full-time, part- 


time, and summer total of 50,109. 


@ Columbia University had dropped 
from second to fifth place in full-time 


attendance (21,590) and from second to 


third place in over-all enrollment (39.- 
344). Other leaders in full-time enroll- 
ment: University of Illinois, second, 


27,276; University of Minnesota, third, 
27,103; Ohio State, fourth, 23,334. New 


York University, sixth in full-time enroll- 
ment with 20,407 students, was secona 


in over-all attendance with 49,209, * 





*N.Y. U., disputing these figures, claimed an over- 
all attendance of 57,804 for first place, a full-time 
enrollment of 32,319 for second place m that cate- 


gory. 


and veterinary medicine, while’ 
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(n distant lands they raise the flavor 








of a great Martini 


i 
Every really great Martini must be- 
gin with a great gin—and that takes a 
special sort of bringing-up. 


’ 
Yes, it takes men of many lands— 
to raise the things that make gin 
great. Men in faraway China, Italy, 
Saxony, Spain, Czechoslovakia—to 
raise and harvest Hiram Walker's rare 


IMPORTED BOTANICALS. The fragrant 
coriander, tangy cassia, spicy juniper— 


all the delicate herbs, barks, roots 


and berries that give Hiram Walker's 
Gin its outstanding excellence. 


These prized botanicals are the very 


finest the world produces, And yet, 


fine as they are, we buy them only 
when they're finest—in their best, 
their “‘vintage” years. 


‘os § 
In your next Martini —taste the dif- 
ference this makes. Taste why mil- 
lions say “Hiram Watlker’s Gin” just 


after they say “a Dry Martini.” 






HIRAM ? 


WALKERS 


Listiladolionutin Cy 


GIN 


90 proof. Distilled from 100% American grain. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 





















ANOTHER TRIUMPH... by Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow |— 


Pleasure or Profit 


from 


an-made 
Snow |! 


Science now does something about 
the weather. Airplanes, flying through 
clouds, scatter dry ice, which turns the 
cloud-moisture into falling snow. 





Good news to winter sports fans, who 
no longer need wait on Nature. Great 


=, boon to farmers, too, whose summer Osc 

crops depend on a winter blanket of E 
protecting snow. worl 
Men who plan have helped Nature tor 
make Today’s great whisky—Seagram’s ~~ 
\.O. Canadian. Six years is the mini- ores 
mum age of the rare Canadian whis- gave 
kies that make up this wholly unique pub 
blend. Result: a whisky very light, very oon 
clean-tasting, and very much the choice Mar 
of those who order by name...as ‘ie: 
proved by today’s unprecedented de- Live 
mand for this imported luxury blend. a 
This Whisky Ts Six Years Old—86.8 Proof, wal 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, N.Y. 


Canadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND ...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


NewsweEK, Marcy 24, 1947 














The Best Years is the year’s best picture and Fredric March, the best actor 


1 Oscars Without Upsets 


Ever since last Feb. 10, when 65 movie 
workers and 30-odd films were nominated 
for Academy Awards, Hollywood has 
sweated out the Oscar verdicts with more 
than usual trepidation. Aside from thé 
prestige involved, this year’s contest also 
save rise to ugly rumors of fixes, openly 
published bookie odds, and a new voting 
system*, Nevertheless, the nineteenth 
amnual awards for 1946, announced 
March 18, contained no upsets: 


7 C Best picture: “The Best Years of Our 
j Lives.” 


4 *The number of Academy voters was slashed from 

4 ),000 to 1,610, leaving the five major studios in con- 
rol of 985 ballots, and the smaller studios and free- 
ancers with 625, 





@ Best director: William Wyler, for “The 
Best Years of Our Lives.” 
@ Best actor: Fredric March, for “The 
Best Years of Our Lives.” 


@ Best actress: Olivia De Havilland, for 
“To Each His Own.” 


@ Best supporting actor: Harold Russell, 
for “The Best Years of Our Lives.” (The 
handless veteran received a second Oscar 
as a special award.) 


@ Best supporting actress: Anne Baxter, 
for “The Razor’s Edge.” 


@ Special award: Laurence’ Olivier, for 
producing, directing, and starring in 
“Henry V.” 


@ Best original motion-picture _ story: 
(Continued on Page 94) 


For De Havilland the best-actress Oscar . . . for Olivier a special award 
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tal make maghcine Groat! 


Les not enough that an advertiser admire a magazine’s 
editorial content, or personally enjoy the way it is written. 


The advertiser has to be assured that this content delivers 
as readers the people he wants to sell! 


So it’s important that Newsweek’s outstanding news 
treatment week after week selects America’s “top 700,000” 


families, 


And proof of advertisers’ confidence in Newsweek to 
deliver a greater concentration of leaders in business, 
industry and government for every advertising dollar 
invested than any other magazine, shows in the figures: 
8145 pages of advertising in 1946—in 4th place among all 
general publications! 


So if you want to reach the people who have more money 


to buy—the people others follow—advertise in Newsweek 
and sell “the top 700,000” first. 


(herever people of means 
aud wufluence congregate, 
— Newsweek is in the picture 
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the FLUORESCENT 


that Provides Efficient 
Seeing Light... 


The National Gypsum Company 
knows the importance of com- 
fortable surroundings as a 
factor in efficient work. And 
good lighting for quick, sure 
seeing is a very vital part 
of surroundings. 





That’s why National Gypsum, 
like many other businesses, are 
providing their workers with 
GUTH Fluorescent illumination. 
The engineered design of 
GUTH Fixtures, plus their at- 
tractive appearance and ease 
of maintenance, result in the 
kind of lighting system that's 
good for now...and from 
now on! 


’ 
For the soundest advice on 
Planned,GUTH Lighting, call 
on the Lighting Engineers 

“with your local Light & 4 
Power Company, or ons 

your Architect 


{ THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 














(Continued from Page 91) 


Clemence Dane, for “Vacation From 
Marriage.” 

@ Best original screen play: Muriel and 
Sydney Box, for “The Seventh Veil.” 


@ Best-written screen play: Robert Sher- 
wood, for “The Best Years of Our Lives.” 

The biggest surprise was the poor 
showing made by foreign films. Only 
four awards went to British movies, while 
other foreign films received no mention. 


al 


Ivan the Arty 


“Ivan the Terrible,” Sergei Eisenstein’s 
highly touted picture about the sixteenth- 
century czar, is in many respects an im- 
pressive film. It tells, with considerable 
majesty and drama, the story of Ivan’s 
struggle to unify the Russian people, and 
of the treachery of the Boyars who tried 
to destroy his power. To do this, Eisen- 
stein has chosen to present what amounts 
to a series of dramatic tableaux, with 
rather choppy continuity and a minimum 
of subtlety in the characterization. The 
result is certainly arty, but often a trifle 
ponderous. 

As examples of the stylized acting, 
Nikolai Cherkassov, as Ivan, registers 
anger, grief, and frustration by popping 
his eyes as wide as possible and pointing 
his bearded chin skyward; Ludmila Tseli- 
kovskaya makes the czarina sweet and 
demure also by opening her eyes wide 
and occasionally filling them with tears; 
and the assorted Boyar villains all keep 
their chins down, scowl, and look out of 
the corners of their eyes. They never 
move except by slinking. This may be all 
very well, considering the pattern of the 
picture, but there is an awful lot of it. 

“Ivan” rises to really great heights, 
however, in the photography and the 
score, the latter being by Sergei Proko- 
fieff. The opening scene, of Ivan’s corona- 
tion, achieves a sense of misty grandeur 
that has not been seen on the screen in 
a long time, and the later photographic 
sequences contribute as much as do the 
actors toward establishing the grim, 
tragic mood which is the core of the pic- 
ture. The dialogue is clearly slanted 
toward present-day conditions in and 
around Russia, but that should hardly 
come as a surprise. “Ivan” is certainly not 
a commercial picture, in the box-office 
sense, but it is a good one. (IVAN THE 
TerrisLeE. Artkino. Central Cinema 
Studio, U.S.S.R. producer. Sergei Eisen- 
stein, screenplay and direction.) 


oJ 


Frankie in Flatbush 


“It Happened in Brooklyn” couldn't 
happen any place except Hollywood. In 


‘this musical tribute to the Dodgers’ res 


ervation that lies east of the Gowanus, 
Frank Sinatra is a nostalgic GI with a 
Flatbush fixation who comes home to 
bunk down in his old high-school base- 
ment with the janitor (Jimmy Durante), 
Already in love with Brooklyn and Brook- 
lyn Bridge—the subject of a structural 





Sinatra and Durante: Consciously cute 


love song called, simply, “Brooklyn 
Bridge”—Sinatra falls in love with the 
resident teacher (Kathryn Grayson) 
who is both musical and structural. 

As far as the plot goes—and you can 
see it coming a mile off—there is a three- 
cornered romance involving a_ young 
British nobleman (Peter Lawford), and 
some inspirational business about staging 
a concert for an underprivileged child- 
pianist who could use a scholarship. 

Durante has had better material in the 
past, but he’s still a frenetic pleasure to 
have on the scene. Sinatra becomes a 
smoother performer every time out. Miss 
Grayson, of course, makes an attractive 
singing heroine and Lawford will please 
the bobby-soxers no end with his jive 
rendition of “Whose Baby Are You?” The 
whole thing is consciously cute and 
blandly inconsequential, but if you're 
killing time, you. could go a lot farther 
than Brooklyn and do worse. Ir Har- 
PENED IN Brooxiyn. (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Jack Cummings, producer, Rich- 
ard Whorf, director.) 


Po 
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That Laniarr Woman 


In “The Strange Woman,” Hedy La- 
marr attempts her most ambitious role— 
that of a guileless-looking wanton who 
seduces a Maine lumber king (Gene 
Lockhart) for his fortune, his son (Louis 
Hayward) for the old man’s murder, and 
a shy backwoods fellow (George San- 
ders) for love. For diversification she 
also latches on to a swaggering stevedore. 

All this amatory activity adds up to a 
mildly titillating projection of a favorite 
Ben Ames Williams type, plus some fine 
shots of Bangor in the brawling 1840s. 
Lockhart and Hayward perform capably, 
while Miss Lamarr, who has heretofore 
been a sleeping beauty, livens her cus- 
tomary wooden approach by displaying 
some dramatic ability. (THE STRANGE 
Woman. Hunt. Stromberg, released by 
United Artists. Jack Chertok, producer. 
Edgar Ulmer, director.) 
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Prestige’s Years The little man who's always there 


Prestige Pictures, one of the many ’ 
J. Arthur Rank enterprises, is the apple of 
its British founder’s eye. In its compara- 
tively smaii output has been such a minor 
masterpiece as “Brief Encounter.” Now 
Prestige offers “The Years Between,” a 
drama which, though not up to the high 
standard of its predecessor, is an adult 
and finely acted version of the old Enoch 
Arden story. 
Stripped of its social implications, “The 
”» e 

Years Between’ is a taut tale of a colo- 
nel's wife (Valerie Hobson) who, noti- 
fied of her husband’s death in the war, 
matures gradually from a conventional 
housewife into a forceful and worldly 
widow. During this metamorphosis she 
acquires her husband’s seat in Parliament 
and is about to acquire a new mate 
(James McKechnie), when the colonel 
(Michael Redgrave) suddenly turns up, 
ute Mlooking much the worse for prison-camp 
wear. Eventually the pair make the read- 
klyn {@justments necessary for two people whose 
the (personalities have been altered radically 

on), (@ by long separation. 

Although the plot twice borders on 
can (the thin side, and the ending is strictly 
ee- [from Hollywood, this Daphne du Mau- 
yung Mrier drama, expertly rewritten for the 
and —screen by Muriel and Sydney Box, al- 
ging [ways sustains a mood of major con- 
hild- @ flict. In a uniformly competent cast, 
. Miss Hobson looks as intelligently beau- 
1 the (§tiful as any woman ever to hold public 
‘e to office. And as the neurotic soldier-states- 
es a man, Redgrave underscores all the sub- 
Miss [Btleties possible in a difficult role. (THe 
ctive § YEARS BETWEEN. Prestige Pictures, re- 
lease [leased by Universal, Sydney Box, pro- 
jive (ducer. Compton Bennett, director.) 
The 
and 
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little fellow standing there. 
Those imaginative ones are tuned to 
more fun in a pretty prosaic old world. 
To them we say, 
Down with the matter of fact, 
Caps off to Carling’s. 


CARLINGS @ ALE 


Hobson and Redgrave: Equally good BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Professor Toynbee in an informal discussion with Bryn Mawr students 


Toynbee’s ‘Decline and Fall’ 


In one of the most important publish- 
ing events of the year Oxford University 
Press this week releases a one-volume 
abridgment of the first six volumes of 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s massive, unorthodox, 
challenging—and unfinished—work, “A 
Study of History.” 

When the English scholar Toynbee, 
now 57, first planned his book at the age 
of 38-on a half-sheet of notepaper, he 
estimated that he would need no less than 
two million words to tell his story and 
that the last word would not be written 
until some time in the 1950s. The first 
three volumes, started in 1921, were pub- 
lished in 1934. The second three came 
out just 41 days before the war broke 
out in 1939. A year earlier, in Munich 
week, Toynbee, taking off his scholar’s 
robes to enter the British Foreign Office, 
had sent the notes for the planned final 
three volumes to the United States for 
safekeeping. 

At present the lean, distinguished his- 
torian is lecturing at Bryn Mawr College. 
He presumably has retrieved his notes 
from the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York and is on the last long lap of 
what is generally conceded to be the most 
monumental work in history since Ed- 
ward Gibbon finished the “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” in his study 
at Lausanne in 1787. 

According to David Churchill Somer- 
vell, the English public-school master who 
abridged Toynbee’s classic, “A Study of 
History” presents a “single continuous 
argument as to the nature and pattern of 
the historical experience of the human 
race since the first appearance of the spe- 
cies of societies called civilizations.” Be- 


side it H. G. Wells’s magnificent series, 
“The Outline of History,” pales. Cover- 
ing, as Toynbee does, 6,000 years of hu- 
man existence, his “Study” is an almost 
overwhelming amalgamation of erudition. 
In spite of this, Somervell’s authorized 
abridgment, which is almost entirely in 
Toynbee’s own words, is an exciting in- 
tellectual adventure, though calling for 
rigid concentration, 

Once the reader has grasped the cen- 
tral themes of Toynbee’s theories of his- 
tory, the going is not difficult. Besides 
being a historian with an almost super- 
human knowledge—he is at ease in twelve 
languages and deeply versed in geog- 








Somervell: Toynbee accepted his version 


esi 


raphy, anthropology, sociology, ancient, 
medieval, and modern history, politics, 
military science, and a score of other 
“ologies” and “isms”—Toynbee is also an 
artist. His style is his own, If in one para- 
graph he is off on a dissertation on the 
“mechanicalness of mimesis” (imitation) 
or in another on the difference between 
“external and internal proletariats,” a 
page later he is making a point with a 
quotation from FitzGerald’s “Omar Khay- 
yam,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” Thu- 
cydides, the Bible, or Karl Marx. 

Seven Which Survived: Such a 
style is useful to one who is concerned 
not with one civilization but with at 
least 26, of which sixteen have disap- 
peared, three are in a state of arrested 
development, and only seven* are alive, 

As Toynbee sees it, a civilization is 
always growing or disintegrating, almost 
never static. To each, at some time, 
comes a “challenge” to which it fails to 
respond. This crisis he calls the “moment 
of disintegration.” Where Toynbee differs 
from Gibbon and other historians is that, 
in his opinion, this moment in history 
always comes earlier than is generally 
supposed, and the period of disintegra- 
tion takes longer. 

Each civilization, in Toynbee’s view, 
passes through these phases: (1) the 
“breakdown” or crucial failure, seldom 
recognizable at the time; (2) a “time of 
trouble,” or a period of failures crying 
for solution; and (8) the “universal 
state,” a period when all civilization is 
under one political power. The emerg- 
ence of this “universal state,” he says, 
makes it appear as if all problems had 
been solved. But they have not. The state 
begins to disintegrate when those whom 
Toynbee calls the “creative minorities” 
turn to the past, idolize “ephemeral in- 
stitutions,” become militaristic, and com- 
mit suicide. Then “successor states” ap- 
pear, grow stronger, and quarrel, until a 
new civilization begins to grow in place 
of the old. 

Outlook for Russia: Although Toyn- 
bee deals much with 6,000 years of the 
past, his mind is also concerned with 
the present. His strictures on Marxist 
Communism are revealing. He sees Soviet 
Russia as part of the final phase of the 
disintegration of the Orthodox Christian 
society, and he believes its fate will be 
like the fate of other religious movements 
that turned militaristic, 

He says: “We must decide that Com- 
munism has forfeited its prospects as a 
revolutionary proletarian religion: first, 
by being degraded from being a revolu- 
tionary panacea for all mankind into be- 
ing a mere local variety of nationalism, 
and secondly, by seeing the particular 
state that has enslaved it assimilate itself 
to the other states of the contemporary 
world by approximating to the latest 
standard types.” 

Toynbee’s study in history has had a 





*Toynbee identifies the seven as: Modern Westen 
Society; Orthodox ristian; Orthodox Christian, 
Russian branch; Far Eastern; Far Eastern in Japan; 
Hindu, and Islamic. 
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JANE: “‘Ii doesn’t take a lot of money—just a little 


thoughtfulness—to keep a washroom nice like 
this one.” 


ISABEL: ““Yes, the management here certainly knows 


how much good washrooms mean to us.” 


MPLOYEES judge a company a great deal by its 
washrooms. In a survey of men and women 
workers at more than 400 plants, they named these 
factors as the ones they considered most important 
in good working conditions: good washrooms, adequate 
lighting, safety devices and proper ventilation. 

Besides helping morale, sanitary well-equipped wash- 
rooms, with plenty of soap, hot water and good quality 
individual tissue towels, help reduce the number of 
absences due to colds and their complications. For 
they encourage frequent and thorough washing that 
helps prevent germs from spreading. 





Washrooms are one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to workers in 400 plants. 








“| can’t stand a messy washroom!” 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up . . . make sure your wash- 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges”— 
“morale-boosters,” not “‘temper-testers.” 


These towels stay tough when wet 


ScotTissue Towels have an unusual “rub 
strength” because of patented “Duralose” 
treatment. One towel does the job most 
comfortably—another reason why they’re 
the favorite with those who’ve found the 
- best is least expensive in the long run. Al- 
ways specify ScotTissue Towels. For sug- 
gestions on how to improve your wash- 
rooms, call on the Scott 
Washroom Advisory 
Service, Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Largest selling tissue towels in America! 


iG US PAT. OFF 











Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Seryice,”’ **Duralose’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





CYA BUM 


FOR QUALITY WORK 


The quality built into South Bend Pre- 
cision Lathes enables them to produce 
quality work with efficiency under all 
conditions. Regardless of the type of 
machining — collet, between-centers, 
fixture, or chucking—close tolerances 
can be maintained and a maximum 
volume of fine work produced with a 
minimum of effort. 


BENCH LATHE PRICES 
9’ x 3’ Model C,,6 speed. . . $145.00 
9’‘x 3‘ Model B, 6 speed... . 195.00 
9’’x 3’ Model A, 12 speed . . . 270.00 
10’ R. x 3’ Quick Change .... 681.00 
FLOOR LATHE PRICES 
13” x 5‘ Quick Change Lathe $1090.00 
13’ x 5‘ Toolroom Lathe ... . 1418.00 
14Y4'' « 5’ Quick Change Lathe 1309.00 


14’ x 5' Toolroom Lathe .. . 1662.00 
16''x 6’ Quick Change Lathe . 1567.00 
16''x 6' Toolroom Lathe .... 1958.00 


All prices f.0.b. factory, less electrical equips 
ment, Bench Lathe prices quoted less bench. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 100-F 


Describes South Bend lll 
Quick Change and 

Toolroom Lathes with 

9''to 16" swings; Pres 

cision Turret Lathes 

with ¥2"and 1’ collet 

capacities, Also at+ 

tachments and tools, 


Building Better Lathes Since 1906 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


519 EAST MADISON STREET 
SOUTH BEND 22, IND. 


SOUTH BEND LATHES 
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profound effect upon scholars of the West- 
ern world for the past decade. He is a 
twentieth-century product of the nine- 
teenth-century. From the time he 
entered Winchester school he was a pre- 
cocious student of the classics and history. 
A winner of scholarships, a writer of 
Greek verses, he had a brilliant career 
at Balliol College, Oxford. When he was 
22 he traveled on foot for nine months 
in Greece. Later, taking up his fellow- 
ship at Oxford, he specialized in ancient 
history. 

For many years Toynbee has edited 
and mostly written the annual volumes 
of “The Survey of International Rela- 
tions” for the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs at-Chatham House, Lon- 
don, of which he is director., While finish- 
ing his “Study” the indefatigable Toyn- 
bee is also working on a twelve-volume 
“Political History of the War and the 
Peace’ Settlements” which he hopes to 





es 
—— 


he had run a review as his lead article: 
. “Last Sunday the review appeared and 
on Monday my ice man saw me. 

““Say, said he, ‘I’m glad you got 
around to reviewing that Toynbee book. 
it’s a wonder. I just finished the third 
volume last week myself.’ 

“My ice man! A lad of about 30 years. 
he'd borrow’d the book from a retired 
teacher who had a copy of the English 
edition. 

“Question: When does a book have a 
popular appeal?” 

Oxford has published the abridged 
edition because of demands from readers 
and teachers all over the world. It thinks 
Toynbee, in spite of the “mechanicalness _ 
of mimesis” and other supererudite Toyn- 
beeisms, may yet become a best seller, 
(A Strupy or History. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Abridgment of Volumes I-VI 
by D. C. Somervell. 617 pages. Oxford 
University Press. $5.) 











Kathleen Winsor: Her “Amber” failed to arouse Judge Donahue 


finish in five or six years, This monu- 
mental work is being done under a £38.- 
000 grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to the Royal Institute. Before the 
second world war Toynbee also taught 
Byzantine and modern Greek language, 
literature, and history at London Uni- 
versity. 

The six volumes of Toynbee’s “Study,” 
because of their cost and length, have 
had a restricted circulation. Without 
Toynbee’s knowledge, Somervell started 
in his spare time to condense the enor- 
mous work. He sent the finished abridg- 
ment to the author, who “made it fully 
my own by here and there recasting the 
language.” 

In 1935 Paul Jordan-Smith, literary 
editor of The Los Angeles Times, wrote 
the Oxford Press and told them that, 


although he had had to buy his copies, 


Forever Donahue 


Judge Frank J. Donahue of the Mas- 
sachusetts Superior Court last week 
turned literary critic. In entering a de- 
cree stating that Kathleen Winsor’s best- 
selling novel, “Forever Amber,” is not in- 
decent he wrote: “The book by its very 
repetitions of Amber's adventures in sex 
-acts like a soporific rather than an aphro- 
disiac. While conducive to sleep it is not 
conducive to a desire to sleep with a 
member of the opposite sex.” 
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The Volcano Inside 


A strange, nightmarish, difficult, and 
sometimes wonderful novel, “Under the 
Volcano,” by Malcolm Lowry depicts a 
man’s headlong dive into degeneracy and 
death. It is the story of an alcoholic—but J 
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jere resemblance to Charles Jackson’s 
The Lost Weekend” ends. The scene is 
Yexico and the four main characters are 
n ex-consul (English), his divorced wife 
jvonne, his half-brother Hugh, and a for- 
yer film producer. Yvonne has left the 
wnsul because of his persistent alcohol- 
sm. She returns to him to make one more 
ittempt at redeeming him. Hugh, a radi- 
cl and the lost young man of action of 
gir day, also tries to bring about a recon- 
cliation between his brother and Yvonne. 
The consul, however, prefers to go on 
drinking. 

Most readers will find “Under the Vol- 
cano” hard going. Joycean in concept and 
execution, it is for the most part a laby- 


B inthian mass in which the characters’ 


felings and. perceptions are mingled in- 
trchangeably with detailed and external 
jersonal experiences, with the larger 
sural of Mexico’s politics as a backdrop. 
ut for those who are willing to plow 
rough much of the resultant confusion, 
he rewards are high. Few contemporary: 
athors have written so rich, moving, 
ad at times, really powerful, a book 
a this. (UNDER THE VoLcano. By Mal- 
wlm Lowry. 374 pages. Reynal & Hitch- 
ack. $3.) 
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(ther Books 


THe Fiesta aT ANDERSON’S House. 
hy Scott Graham Williamson. 339 pages. 
jolt. $2.75.'A wildly undisciplined but 
tlented first novel, presenting an arrest- 
ig panorama of present-day Puerto Ri- 
an society, both high and low. The as- 
grted incidents hinge on a party given 
w the central character, an American 
lewspaperman, on assignment in San 
juan. To this party, he invites practically 
lf the city, including all varieties of 
winion, morals, and politics. By the sim- 
pe device of exposing this motley crew 
t» too much booze and a sudden hurri- 
ane, Williamson manages to come up 
vith a pretty disturbing picture of the 
coss currents of Puerto Rican (and 
smerican) thought. 


Mr. WHITTLE AND THE MORNING 
iran, By Robert Nathan. 175 pages. 


inopf. $2. A pseudo-comic novelette, 
written in Nathan’s customary feather- 
light style, about a Midwestern college 
professor who suddenly becomes over- 
whelmed by the imminence of the end of 
4e world (atomic bomb to you). Noth- 
ing much happens, except that Mr. Whit- 
le, who is a mild, worried, and unsure 
litle man, falls temporarily in love with 
me of his students, and his wife, slightly 
wnsettled too, cries on another man’s 
shoulder. 

Mary Hatta. By Susan Ertz. 265 


@ iuges. Harper. $2.75. A sane, sound, 


ind moving study of a young, neurotic 
girl by an Anglo-American novelist who 
deserves far more of an audience than 
the has. Miss Ertz does an excellent job 
ff characterization in Mary Hallam, 
ound whom the story revolves, and her 
old and calculating stepmother. 
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Sanit the South 


with SPEED and 
DEPENDABILITY 













Duxts’s fast service from the Mid-West goes 
straight to the center of Southern sales, And 
you can cover this sunny side of the court 

with Delta’s frequent flights to all the major 
Southern markets, 
So for better returns on your next trip 
South, plan to travel with Delta, 





General Offices, ATLANTA, GA, 


For Reservations Call Your Travel Agent or Airlines Ticket Office 
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' A great 
new idea ’ 


Enjoy the invisible extra width 
across the ball of the foot... 
in all Bates Originals. Made in 


Webster, Mass., since 1885, 
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Manifest Destiny? 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Empires are like hash. They are 
not made. They accumulate. The spread 
of a nation’s influence is due as much 
to external pull as to internal push. 

We are being drawn into situations 
because we are the only nation capable 
of filling economic vacuums. The 
beckoning of destiny—in this instance 
from Greece and Turkey—is not a new 
American experience. It has been 
going on from the moment 
we were a free nation. We 
moved and moved. Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Texas, Oregon, 
the Southwest and Califor- 
nia, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
West Indies and the Philip- 
pines were milestones. Hach 
advance created the need 
for the next. In our present 
position in Europe and Asia, 
the rapid weakening of the 
British Empire has created 
a new series of pulls and pushes. 

They have come at a moment when 
we cannot rely on our new means of 
international action. The UN, the In- 
ternational Bank and Fund are born of 
a great hope. But they are infant 
agencies, still endowed with only 
feeble power. The President now 
makes clear that he believes that the 
United States must hold the line. 

The Greco-Turkish proposal of the 
President is obviously not a plan, but 
part of a plan. The Administration, 
under the leadership of the State, War 
and Navy Departments, has decided 
that the Soviet power must be con- 
tained and that the only check on one 
sphere of influence is to build another 
sphere of influence. 

But success in the pursuit of that 
policy will depend on frankness, in- 
telligence and forbearance. Since our 
decision is to create a sphere of influ- 
ence, we must not use it as spheres of 
influence have been used in the past— 
for exploitation. Our proposal follows 
the pattern of imperialism. It need not 
necessarily result in empire. 


Some of the conditions which 
should accompany the policy proposed 
by the President are: 

First, we must make clear to the 
Soviets and to the world exactly what 
our sphere of influence will be. 

Next, we must, within that sphere, 
prevent civil war. Hidden purposes 
and indirect aid might precipitate a 
dozen repetitions of the Spanish civil 
War, 

We ought to distinguish between the 





frontiers of economic aid and the fron- 
tiers of military power.. The proposal 
that we lend military personnel to 
Greece and Turkey will be hard for 
Americans to accept. It will be sug- 
gested that the Greek Islands and the 
Mediterranean would be a better mili- 
tary frontier than the far reaches of 
the two countries. 

We must avoid cant and hypocrisy. 
We say that we are working 
for free and representative 
governments everywhere. 
But we cannot justify our 
protection of totalitarian 
governments, simply be- 
cause those governments are 
anti-Communist. Turkey: is 
not a democracy, and Greece 
has only a partially repre- 
sentative government. 

If we are to mark out a 
sphere of influence, we 
should make it clear that we will not 
interfere with those parts of the world 
which are under the Soviet sphere of 
influence. 

And above all, we must support, 
use and strengthen the United Nations. 
If we are extending our power for the 
ultimate purpose of building not an 
empire but international security, the 
expansion of the UN will be the proof 
of our sincerity. 


The policy upon which the Presi- 
dent is now embarked is based on a 


belief that the Soviets do not want 
wat. That is probably a wise assump- 


tion. But every diplomatic effort 
should be made to make the Soviets 
believe that we do not want war. That 
means efforts to restore the stability of 
Europe through cooperation with the 
Soviets to settle the reparations puzzle 
and to create a sound and harmless 
Germany. It means a Chinese govern- 
ment truly representative of all fac- 
tions. It means, further, a real effort 
to promote economic relations with 
Russia and the nations within her 
sphere of influence which will aid 
them in recovery from the devastation 
of a war in which they bore the brunt 
of suffering. 

Finally, we should try to end the 
conception, altogether too generally 
held, that two ideologies cannot live 
in the same world. If the Russians be- 
lieve that Communism is best for them. 


we should respect that belief, All we 


want is to check its spread. The best 
means to that end is economic stability 
everywhere. 
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